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ARIS.—_AGENT FOR THE READER, 


MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buci, 14, who will 
Epoe ive Subscriptions and forward Books intended for 
view. 





ERMANY.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and 
Northern Getmang i is requested that intending Subscribers 
will send their names to him, Books for Review may also be 
forwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 





RUSSIA. — Messrs. ASHER & CO., 


Berlin Agents for Tux Reaper, will receive the names 
of Subscribers, and take charge of Books intended for Review. 





ORTH or EUROPE.—Messrs. ONCKEN, 

10, grosser Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply THE Reaper, 

receive Books intended for Review, and forward Communica- 
tions for the Editor, 





NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ 

Brothers, 175, Mount Road, Madras, will register names 

of Subscribers on account of THe READER. ual Sub- 
scription, including postage, 13 rupees. 





RCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE of 
GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
Patron—H.R.H. Tue Prince or Wares, K.G. 
President—The Most Hon. the Marquis Campen, K.G. 


The ANNUAL MEETING for 1864 will be held at 
Warwick, July 26 to August 2, under the Presidency of 
Lord Leieu, Lord-Lieutenant of the County of Warwick. 


PROGRAMMES may now be obtained here daily. 


A Museum or Antiquities, Works of Art, &c., will be 
formed ; and Excursions will be made to objects of Archseo- 
logical interest in the neighbourhood of Warwick. 


THOMAS PURNELL, Secretary. 


Office of the Institute, 1, Burlington Gardens, W. 
June 24, 1864. 





OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. —The 


Exhibition of the Royal Academy is open in the Day 
from 8 till 7. Admission, One Shilling; Catalogue, One 
Shilling. In the Evening from half-past 7 till half-past 10. 
Admission, Sixpence; Catalogue, Sixpence. 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.—Members and the 


Public are invited to call at the Office and inspect Three 
Water-Colour Drawings, recently received from Monsieur 
Schultz, taken from important escoes by Fra Angelico 
Ghirlandaio and A. del Sarto, and designed to represent the 
actual condition of the originals. 


JOHN NORTON, Hon. Sec. 





24, Old Bond Street. 





RUNDEL SOCIETY.—A Chromo-litho- 

graph from the Fresco of “ Christ among the Doctors ”’ 

by Luini, at Saronno, is NOW READY, as an occasional 
publication. Price to Members, 2ls.; to Strangers, 26s. 


OHN NORTON, Hon. Sec. 
24, Old Bond Street. é ORTON, Hon. Sec 





R. HAMERTON’S. PICTURES, 


Fal Te SO ADIL RROENT a et Saga L “Sens 
ne r >. ‘. = $ | 
s . yards 6 hhiver xonne c dmission 





OLMAN HUNT’S PICTURES. 
“London Bridge on the Night of the Mossioge of the 


ng till Ten at Night. A 
from Nine till Seven, One 8 
Seven till Ten, Sixpence. 





HOTOGRAPHIO EXHIBITION.—The 

GRAPHIC SOOLBTY te oot pe toon Mo ae SHOTS: 
now open from . 

Gallery, 48, Pall Mall. Admission 18. ; Catalogue, 6a. 9 





EMOVAL.—BULL’S LIBRARY is now 


REMOVED from 19, Holles Street, to more spacious 
commodious jpemnees, 52, Wigpors Street, six —_ 
Square mdo; . Prospectuses 
of Cheap Books oahin.” 





OUNOD’S “‘MIRELLA.”—* The Music 
of * Mirella’ is as good as that f ‘ Faust,’ haps, i 
some respects, better.”’— Daily ‘News, July 7 : ithe whole of 
the music of this now performing with such unprece- 
dented success at Her 8 Theatre, may be had of every 
Musicseller throughout kingdom. 


Boosry & Co,, Holles Street. 


Ow 70 SEB SCOTLAND : a Fortnight 
Highlands for £6—The Best Routes—Places to 
Stop at—What to Pay—A Plain and Guide, With 





Practical 
» Price 1s.; by post, 1s, 2d, 
Joun Camps Horrsy, Piccadilly, London, W. 





UN COTTON MANUFACTORY :— 


Great EasteRN CHEMICAL Works, STOWMARKET, SuF- 
FOLK :—Messns. THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO. 

Tuis MANUFACTORY been established for the purpose 
of preparing Gun Cotton, according to the Austrian process, 
mall was opened on the b6th of January last, under the in- 
spection of Baron Lenk. Messrs. Taomas, Prentice, & Co. 
are now able to supply Gun Cotton in its most improved 
form, either for the purposes of Engineering and Mining, 
or for Military and Submarine explosion, and for the service 
of Artillery as a substitute for powder. 

The advantages of Baron Lenx’s Gun Cotton are the 
following :— 


For Purposes OF ARTILLERY. 


1. The same initial velocity of the projectile can be obtained 
by o charge of Gun Cotton one-fourth of the weight of gun- 
powder. 

2. No smoke from the explosion. 

8. Does not foul the gun. ; 

4. pose not heat the gun to the injurious degree of gun- 
powder. 

5. The same velocity to the projectile with much smaller 
recoil of the gun. 

6. Will produce the same initial velocity of projectile with 
a shorter length of barrel. 

7. In projectiles of the nature of explosive shells, Gun 
Cotton has the advantage of breaking the shell more equally 
into much more numerous pieces than gunpowder. 

8. When used in shells instead of gunpowder, one-third of 
the weight of the latter produces double the explosive force, 


For Civit ENGINEERING AND MINING. 


9, A charge of Gun Cotton of given size exerts double the 
explosive force of gunpowder. 

10. It may be so used, as, in its explosion, to reduce the rock 
to | smaller pieces than gunpowder, and so facilitate its 
removal. 

11. Producing no smoke, the work can proceed much more 
rapiay. and with less injury to health. 

12. In working coal mines, bringing down much larger 
quantities with a given charge, and absence of smoke, enable 
a much greater quantity of work tobe done in a given time at 
a given cost. 

13. The weight of Gun Cotton required to produce a given 
— in mining is only one-sixth part of the weight of gun- 
powder. 

14. In blasting rock under water the wider range and 
greater force of a orn charge cheapens considerably the cost 
of submarine work. 

15. The peculiar local action of Gun Cotton enables the 
engineer to destroy and remove submarine stones and rocks 
without the preliminary delay and expense of boring cham- 
bers for the charge, 


For Minirary ENGINEERING. 


La The weight of Gun Cotton is only one-sixth that of gun- 
powder. 

17. Its peculiar localized action enables the engineer to de- 
stroy bridges and pallisades, and to remove every kind of 
obstacle with great facility. 

18, For submarine explosion, either in attack or defence, it 
has the advantage of a inuch wider range of destructive power 
than gpapowdes. 

19. For the same purpose. From its lightness it has the 
advantage of keeping afloat the water-ight case in which it is 
contained, while gunpowder sinks it to the bottom. 


For Naval WARFARE. 


20. Where guns are close together, as in the batteries of 
ships and case-mated forts, the absence of smoke removes 
the great evil, of the firing of one gun impeding the aim of 
the next, and thus Gun Cotton facilitates rapid firing. 

21. Between decis, also, the absence of smoke allows con- 
tinuous rapid firing to be maintained. The absence of foul- 

and of heating is equally advantageous for naval as for 
tary artillery. 


GENERAL ADVANTAGES. 


22. Time, damp, and exposure do not alter the qualities of 
the patent Gun Cotton. 

28. It can be transported through fire without danger, 
simply by being wetted, and when dried in the open air it 
becomes as good as before. 

24. It is much safer than gunpowder, owing to its being 
manufactured in the shape of rope or yarn. 

_25. The patent Gun Cotton has the peculiarity of being en- 
tirely free from the danger of spontaneous combustion, and 
is constant and unalterable in its nature. 

Messrs. Tuomas, Prentice, & Co, are now in a position 
to contract with the owners of mines, engineers, contractors, 
and Governments, for Gun Cotton prepared in the various 


plied. 

They are also prepared to manufacture the Gun Cotton, 
and deliver it in the form of gun cartridges, adapted to every 
description of ammunition. 

Artillerists who prefer to manufacture their own cartridges. 
may make special arrangements with the patentee through 
Messrs. Prentice & Co. 


Stowmarket, March 10, 1864. 


QouTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 





COMPANY. 
t 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Every description of banking business conducted with South 
Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and also by Aouer 


with New Zealand, upon current terms with the respective 


Colonies, 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54, Old Broad Street, E.C, 





£10,000 READY to be ADVANCED 


the TEMPERANCE PERMANENT 
LANDand BUILDING epi) Freehold or Leasehold 





, for any of years ceeding fifteen, the 
ortgage redeemable b month: 
Interest (in to'a small Preuium) § per gent, on tho 


HENRY J. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Offices, 34, Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


Nors.—More than a quarter of a million pounds sterling 


| 





ue LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE 
AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1836. 


Offices—1, Dale Street, Liverpool s 20 and 21, Poultry, 
London, E.C. 


PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY SINCE 1850. 





YEAR, | FIRE PREMIUMS. | LIFE PREMIUMS. INVESTED FUNDS, 








} 

-— &. &. &. 
1851 54,305 27,157 502,824 
1856 222,279 72,781 821,061 
1861 360,130 135,974 1,311,905 
1863 522,107 143,940 1,566,134 











— total amount of Claims paid by this Office is £2,940,493, 
lis, 4d, 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company, 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London, 





YICrORIA AND LEGAL AND COM- 
MERCIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 18, King 
William Street, City. 

FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


At the Annual General Meeting, held on the 12th May last, 
a Reversionary Bonus of over £62,000 was appropriated to the 
Assured, equal to 42 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 


The Accumulated Funds exceed ............ £410,000 
The Annual Income is over ................. £70,000 
The Claims by Death paid exceed ......... £310,000 
BROMUSOS GOCIATOG. «ic oo; sicssecesiinncescocconese ses £145,000 


Every description of Life Assurance business is transacted, 
Advances are made on Mortgage of Freehold Property, 
Life and Reversiouary Interests, &c., and also to Assurers on 


nal Security. 
es e WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 











[EMPEROR LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 


78, Cannon Street West, ayp Queen Street, Lonpon, 


Seventy per cent. of the profits given to the assured. 

Policies made payable during the lifetime of the assured, 
without extra premium, 

Claims paid to the policy-holder within Fourteen days 
after satisfactory proof of death. 

Doubtful lives assured on equitable terms. 

A Bonus of 22 to 48 per cent. on the premiums previously 
paid, declared June ‘th, 1864. Loans granted on real and 
approved security, Fire Insurance effected promptly. Esti- 
mates of rates given on any description of property without 
charge. 

Prospectuses and Proposal Forms forwarded on applica- 


tion to 
EBENEZER CLARKE, Jun., Sec. 





TAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10, Moorgate Street, Lonpon :—Direcrors: Chairman 
—CHARLES HARWOOD, Esq., F.S.A., Judge of the 
County Court of Kent, and Recorder of Shrewsbury.—De- 
puty Chairman—JOHN CHURCHILL, Esq.—Every de- 
scription of Life Assurance.—Annual Income, £130,000, The 

Reserved Fund exceeds Half a Million. 

JESSE HOBSON, Secretary. 


HERCULES FIRE AND LIFE INSUR- 
Lo 


ANCE COMPANY (Limited), 94, Cannon Street 
xpon, E.C.—NON-TARIFF FIRE INSURANCE, NEW 
PLAN OF ASSURING SECOND-CLASS LIVES. See 
Prospectus. 
Agents are required on liberal terms. 


SAMUEL J. SHRUBB, Manager and Secretary. 


REAT NORTHERN CEMETERY, 
COLNEY HATCH. Seven Miles from London by 








Railway or Road, , 

Ground Consecrated, 100 Acres.—Unconsecrated, 50 Acres. 
Catacomb aa a an aed a £8 8s. 0d. 
Ground for Brick Vault for Six Coffins £7 7s. 0d 

Ditto ditto Twelve ditto £10 10s, Od- 
Ditto Private Grave aa £2 15s, Od, 


Interment in Family (no charge for 
ea ee ns eee 
Common Interment (including Desk Service) £0 lls, 0d, 


NO EXTRA CHARGE ON SUNDAYS. 
Orrices :—122, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


(GREAT NORTHERN CEMETERY AND 


FUNERAL COMPANY.—This Comper undertake 
Funerals of all Classes, by RAILWAY or AD, at Fixed 





Worxixe Man’s Funerat, Complete . £1. lds, Od, 


Other Funerals from £2 15s. to £16 16s. and mpwerie. 
MORTUARY at the Company’s PRIVATE EAS 


STATION, Yorx Roap, Krine’s Cross, for the deposi! 
bodies FREE OF CHARGE. 


Books of Prices and further particulars may be had of any 
of the Company’s Agents, and at the 


Orrices:—122, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


ONEY, without the Expense Se Life 
PERSON AL RD VAN OE COMPANY “(Limited) advance 


or 
LOANS, from £10 to 21 instalments, upon 
et at Roversigne allie nt Bale Dock Warrants, 


Deposit of . &e.— at 2, Tavistock Street 
faa ae ees 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JULY, 1864. 


The NOVELTIES of ROMANISM. 


In Three Parts. I. Devetorpmenr or Docrrines; 
II. CHrono.LoeicaL ARRANGEMENT; TIT. OLp anp New 
Creeps ConTrRasTED. By Cuarues Hastines COLurtre. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged, crown 8vo., 43., 


COMMERCIAL TALES AND 


SKETCHES. With Engravings. Shilling Books for 
Leisure Hours. 1s. in neat cover; 2s, handsomely bound 
in cloth boards. 


JESSIE WILSON : a Tale of Scottish 


Life. WithE vings. Small royal, 6d. in fancy covers ; 
8d, in limp cloth, gilt edges. 3 





Recently Published. 
AONIO PALEARIO: a Chapter in 


the History of the Italian Reformation. From the 
French of M. Bonnet. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d., cloth boards. 


The CHRIST of the GOSPELS and 


the ROMANCE of M. RENAN. Three Essays by 
an . amie and M. Rousset. Crown Svo., 2s. 6d., clo 
ar . 


ANCIENT EGYPT: its Antiquities, 


Religion, and History, to the Close of Old Testament 
Period. ‘By the Rev. G. Trevor, M.A., Canon of York. 
Feap, 8vo., Map, 4s., cloth boards. 


REST UNDER the SHADOW of the 


GREAT ROCK. A Book of Facts and Principles. By 
the Rev. J. Kennepy, M.A., F.R.G.S, Feap. 8vo., 3s., 
cloth boards; 3s. 6d., extra boards, gilt edges. 


THE WISDOM OF OUR FATHERS. 
I.—SELECTIONS from the MISCEL- 


LANEOUS WORKS of ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON, 
consisting of Sermons, Expositions, and Addresses, with 
a Memoir, 2s. 6d., glazed cloth boards, 


II.—SELECTIONS FROM THE 


WRITINGS OF LORD BACON: Theological, Ethical, 
Philosophical, and Miscellaneous. With a Memoir, 
Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d., cloth boards. 


Tue Retieiovus Tract Sociery, 56, Paternoster Row, and 
164, Piccadilly; sold by the Booksellers. 
* 





In i8mo., Small Pica Type, 


THE ARRANGED AS SAID EDI- 
TION OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 


MORNING AND Eventna Prayer, with the Administration 
of the Sacraments, and the Churching of Women, cloth 
extra, red edges, 4s. 6d.; French calf, limp, red edges, 3s. 6d. ; 
calf, limp, 4s.; morocco, plain, gilt edges, 5s. 

Two Volumes, Morning and Evening Prayer separate, 
cloth, limp, edges, 2s. 6d.; French calf, 4s, 6d. ; calf, 
5s. 6d.; morocco, 6s. 6d. 

A CHEAPER EDITION IN THE PRESS, 


Prospectus, with cimen pages, and list of the various 
styles of binding and prices, may be had of the publishers— 


London: Rrvitnerons, Waterloo Place; and High Street, 
Oxford. Derby: Bemrose and Sons. 





THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
Just published, in small 8vo., price 3s. 6d., 


LECTURES on the PRAYER-BOOK, 


Delivered in the Blocatag Chand of Lincoln Cathedral 
in pent, 1864. x F.C. INGBERD, M.A., Chancellor 
and urer in Divinity. 


Rivinetons, London and Oxford. 


THE BOYLE LECTURES FOR 1863. 
This day, 8vo., cloth, pp. 560, price 12s., 


THE DIVINE PLAN OF REVELA- 


TION: an Argument from Internal Evidence in Poppers 
¥ the Structural paiy of the Bible. the v. 
DW. M.A., Author of “ The Bible and its 





ARD GARBETT, 
Critics,” &c. 
London: Hamiiton, Apams, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





Crown 8vo., price 1s., post free, 


The HISTORY of JESUS a FAOT, 


not a Fiction. In responsé to M. Renan’s “Vie de 
Jésus.” By J. A. Gace. 
“ The gifted writer of this work does not so much reply to 
M. Renan’s book as call attention to the Biblical rep too 
much overlooked, so that his treatise is for times 
Pret and times to come.”’—Christian Ruets 
posed the absurdities of author.’’—Christian Witness. 


London: H. J. Tresrpper, 17, Ave Maria Lane, E.C. 





Ready, Second Thousand, 12m0o., cloth, elegant, 
price 4s. 6d. 


The FATHERS, HISTORIANS, and 


WRITERS OF THE CHURCH. Literally Translated. 
Being Extracts from the wes of Sutpicivus Severus, 
Evsesivs, Acts or rue Aposries, SOCRATES, THEODORE’, 
Sr. Cyprian, Lacraytivs, 
Sr. Amprose, St. Aveustine, St. Jerome, TERTULLIAN, 
Sr. Evcuertvs, Sartvay, St. BERNARD, Sr. Curysostom 

Sr. Garcory Nazianzey, and 


“A useful for who would attain to eral 
acdusantanse with the serty OMe Geen ttre 
Dublin: W. B. Keuty, 8, Grafton Street, 

London : and LamBert, 17, Portman Street, Portman 
pad ey LB & Co,, Stationers’ Hall 





Now B&EApY, in One large Volume, 8vo., cloth, lettered, bevelled boards, red edges, price 15s., 


THE GENIUS OF THE GOSPEL: 


A HOMILETICAL COMMENTARY ON THE GOSPEL OF MATTHEW. 
By DAVID THOMAS, D.D, 


“ Epiror or THE Homuitist.” 


With an INTRODUCTION by the Rev. WILLIAM WEBSTER, M.A., 
Late Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge ; and Joint Editor of ‘‘ Webster and Wilkinson’s Greek Testament.” 


Extract from the Introduction.—* While these pages contain that which is old, they present also that which is new; they 
show that the Bible is no less a living book in our own time than it was in the age in which it was written—that it meets the 
ever varying wants and changing aspects of the Church in the present as well as in any preceding century. Few can read 
this volume without discovering the justice of the remark made by a Pilgrim Father : ‘God has yet more light to break forth 
from His Holy Word,’ The well is deep; there is still a rich mine of pure gold in the inexhaustible treasure of Holy Writ.” 





LONDON: JACKSON, WALFORD, anp HODDER, 27, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





This day is published, price 10s. 6d., Vou. II. of 


Mr. Charles Knight’s Autobio- 


GRAPHY—“ Passages OF A WorkING Lire puRING HALF 
A CENTURY.” 
London: Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C. 





This day is published, in a handsome Volume, gilt edges, 
price 2l1s., 
Early Pencillings from Punch 


(Chiefly Political), by Joun Leecu. 
London: Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street, E.C. 





Now ready, price 2s., 


Vacation Rambles on the Con- 


TINENT, told so as to be a Compete Guipe to the most 
Interesting Places in SwirzERLAND, BELGIUM, and ON THE 
Rurye. By Ovim Juvenis. 
London: Exuior Srocx, 62, Paternoster Row. 
* Cheltenham: Henry J. Cocnrang, 27, Clarence Street. 





Price Is., 


Queeritur; or, The Sanskrit 


LANGUAGE AS THE BASIS OF LINGUISTIC 
SCIENCE, andthe Labours of the German School in that 
Field—are they not overvalued ? By T. Hewitt Key, M.A., 
atiees Professor of Comparative Grammar, University 
Jollege. 
London: Nutr & Co. 

A paper condemned by a writer in the Saturday Review, 
who also says, ‘“‘We will not enter into details.” This, 
perhaps, was prudent. 





Preparing for publication, a New Edition, being the 5th, 
corrected and greatly improved of 


THE 
Principles of Political Economy. 


By J. R. McCutuocsa, Esq. 
Messrs. Buacx, Edinburgh. 





Incentives to Prayer: being Devo- 


TIONAL PASSAGES SELECTED from the PSALMS, 
Square fcap. 8vo., in cloth flush, Is. ; or edgesturned in, Is. 6d. ; 
French morocco, 2s.; extra gilt, 2s. 6d. 

“An bee en ng volume, each page bordered with 
double red lines, within which, in monkish characters in red, 
are printed verses of praise. . . . A handsome book to lie on 
a table.’’—REapDER. 

Wuirtaker & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 





Now ready, price 3s, 6d., post free, 


Gutch’s Literary and Scientific 
REGISTER AND ALMANACK FOR 1864. 
** A more portable compendium can scarcely be imagined,”” 


—Times. 
London: W. Stevens, 421, Strand. 


EDITION FOR THE MILLION, 
110th Thousand, cloth, gilt leaves, price 3s. 6d., 


Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy. 
With the Author’s Photograph and Autograph. 


London: Harcnarp & Co., 187, Piccadilly, Booksellers to 
H.R.H., the Princess of Wales. 


CROQUET. 
Just published, 12mo., price 6d., 


The Laws of Croquet as played 
by the Medes and Persians, ted, with an Historical 
Introduction, by Ras Maa. 

London: Hatcuarp & Co., 187, Piccadilly. 











NEW SERIES OF PROFESSOR MULLER’S 
LECTURES. 


In One Volume, with a Series of 831 Wood Engravings, illus- 
trating the positions of the Organs of Speech in uttering 
the various Articulate Sounds of which all Language is 
composed, in Svo., price 18s., cloth, 


SECOND SERIES OF LECTURES 


on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE;; being the Course of 
Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain in 1863. By Max Miitier, M.A., Taylorian Pro- 
fessor in the University of Oxford, Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, &c. 


*,* The First Series of Professor MiitLer’s Lectures on 
the Science of Language, Fourth Edition, in 8vo., price 12s. 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 











THE BLESSED SACRAMENT the 


CENTRE of IMMUTABLE TRUTH: a Sermon 
reached at the Opening of the Pro-cathedral of 8. 
Wilfrid's, York. By Henry Epwarp Mannrina, D.D. 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, beautifully printed on toned paper, in 
One Volume, crown 8vo., price 6s., 


THOUGHTS ON THE ETERNAL: 


Sermons preached in Christ Church, Moss Side, Man- 

chester. By the Rev. Cosmo R. Gorpon, M.A., F.R.G.S., 

F.S.A., Scot. Dedicated by permission to His Grace the 

Duke of Argyll, K.T. 

London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row, 
Manchester: Parmer and Howe. 








Now ready, complete in One Volume, 8vo., price 1és., 
Reprinted from the Second Edition, 


EpITED BY THE LATE J. MOORE NELIGAN, M.D., 


CLINICAL LECTURES ON THE 


PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. By the late Rozserr J. 
Graves, M.D., F.R.S. To which is prefixed a Criticism 


by Professor TrovussEan of Paris. 
Dublin: Fannin & Co., Grafton Street. 
London: Loneman & Co,; Stwpxrn, Marsnmauy, & Co. 


Just oe. Fifth Edition, post 8vo., pp. 945. with 
ifty-Seven Wood Engravings, price 12s. 6d., 


THE DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


By Fieetwoop Cuurcnitt, M.D., Professor of Midwife 
and Diseases of Women and Children to the King an 
Queen’s College of Physicians in Ireland. 
Dublin: Fannin & Co., Grafton Street. 
London: Loneman & Co.; Simpxin, Marsua.u, & Co, 








Just published, price 3s. 6d. ; per post, 3s. 8d., 


WORDS OF ADVICE TO YOUNG 


NAVAL OFFICERS. By E. A. Ino.erietp, F.RS., 
Captain Royal Navy, Author of “‘ Summer Search for Sir 
John Franklin,” “‘ New Theory of the Source of Terres- 
trial Magnetism,” ‘‘ Maritime Warfare.” 
Werse aid Hunt, 9, Castle Street, Liverpool. 
London: Lonoman & Co.; Simpxiyn, Marsnaurt, & Co, 
Hovtston and Wricnut; E.Sranrorp; W.Anian & Co, 





Just published, feap. 8vo., price 2s. 6d., 


EFFIE CAMPBELL, AND OTHER 
POEMS. By Josrern Truman, 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, price 3s. 6d., One Vol., uniform with “The Queen’s English,” by Dean Alford, 


THE DEAN’S ENGLISH. 


A CRITICISM, BY G. 


WASHINGTON MOON, 


FELLOW OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Enlarged from “ A Defence of the Queen’s English: a Letter to tho Dean of Canterbury.” 





“Mr. Moon amused himself by 


demonstrating that while the Dean undertook to instruct others, the author was himself 


but a casta in matters of grammar.”—Z h Review. ; , 
“It cnecibe the attention of all students Sy car tengas." nape Journal of Education. 





LONDON: HATCHARD & CO., 187, PICCADILLY. 
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To secure its punctual delivery in Scotland, Ireland, 
and the Provinces, THE READER is Published 
every Friday afternoon at Two o’Clock. 


So 


THE READER. 


SATURDAY, JULY 16, 1864. 
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‘* MANHATTAN.” 
A GENTLEMAN of New York, well 


known to us by name and reputation, 
has sent us a letter respecting the review of 
‘** Manhattan’s Novel” which appeared in 
our number of May 21. We here print the 
letter, with the exception of one or two 
passages. 


“ MANHATTAN’S” NOVEL. 
To the Editor of Tue READER, 


New York, June 22, 1864. 

Sir,—The Reader of May 21st says of “ Man- 
hattan’s”’ so-called novel : “ A British fleet, suddenly 
sailing to New York and bombarding the city, 
could scarcely be a more decided casus belli than 
the projection of these volumes upon American 
sensibilities.” What you call American sensi- 
bilities were not at all wounded by the publica- 
tion of the volumes in question, because those of 
us who noticed the book at all saw at once that 
we were in no way involved in the scandalous 
revelations of that shameless book. But, although 
not the cause, it has been the occasion of a cer- 
tain sensation among us—to wit, the sensation of 
surprise that it should haye been republished in 
London, and noticed at full length in London 
papers of the standing of the Reader, the Spec- 
tator, and the Times. For the book was hardly out 
of the press here when, on account of passages re- 
ferred to by its British critics, it was pronounced 
an indecent publication, and its publisher in New 
York suppressed it, upon advice. The verdict of 
indecency was not publicly pronounced that I am 
aware of; for, aside from the disgusting moral 
atmosphere of the book, it was deemed so utterly 
worthless and vulgar as a literary production as 
to be far beneath notice, although by way of con- 
demnation. Therefore the reading people in 
general of New York do not even know of the 
existence of “ Marion.” And, were it otherwise, 
- such a book would give us here no concern. 

But there is yet another reason for the surprise 
of which “ Marion ” has been the occasion. For, 
while its British critics justly condemn the cha- 
racters of the book—the Reader saying that “ It 
would be difficult to find so many rascals por- 
trayed elsewhere on any one canvas’’—the censors 
seem to be in blessed ignorance as to whom they 
were condemni One of them even speaks of 
the work as “This picture of the New Yorkers by 
one of themselves”—a deseription which is 
correet, except in two peg “ Marion” is 
not a picture of the New Yorkers, and it is not 





by one of themselves. And, indeed, it is not a 
little amusing that its British critics did not see 
of whom chiefly “ Marion” is a picture. Let us 
look. Mr. Pitt Granville, whose sins, in the 
Reader’s well-chosen words, are “‘ pride, selfishness 
and ingratitude,” is the grandson of a Speaker, 
of the House of Commons, a full-blooded Briton 
born and bred. “ British,’ he says, “ I was born, 
and a Briton I will die ” (chap. 1x.)—for which, 
by the way, we honour him. John Granville, 
who “leaves his wife to go and live with Clara 
Norris,” say rather to be kept by her, is this 
Briton’s brother. Colonel Macneill, “such an 
unscrupulous man of business as almost to have 
the reputation of a swindler,” and who is also a 
systematic seducer, is, the author tells us, “a 
Scotchman of good family, whose father com- 
manded a regiment of Highlanders at Waterloo.” 
Nordheim, perhaps the most loathsome and vulgar 
villain of the many loathsome and vulgar villains 
in the book, is a German Jew, as his physiognomy 
and his speech betray (chap. vii.) Falsechinski, 
the “ruthless gambler,” is a Polish count. In 
John O’Doemall, the “Irish adventurer,” the 
“thorough and utter rogue,” in James Gordon 
Bennett, the Scotchman born and bred who edits 
the New York Herald, which is known in New 
York as The Sewer and The Satanic Press, and in 
Mr. Cedar, “that precious scamp,” we have three 
more British subjects. And Colonel Benson, who 
sells his daughter in marriage like a sack of wheat 
or a negro slave, is specially called “the British 
merchant,” he having sold his commission in the 
British army to become a commercial man. 
Francis Gaillard, who, in the author’s words, is 
“the most accomplished and successful seducer 
who ever visited New York,” is a South Caro- 
linian. Mrs. Nordheim, whose nauseous conduct 
with Marion at first is hardly atoned for by her 
after generosity and self-denial, is also a South 
Carolinian. nd, finally, Marion himself, who 
“takes kindly to a disreputable kind of life,” is 
another born-and-bred South Carolinian. With 
one exception, the only other characters are Clara 
Norris, a notorious courtesan, and Mrs. Woodruff, 
an equally notorious procuress. Thus we find 
that, of the fourteen more or less depraved people 
in this “ picture of the New Yorkers,” one is a 
German Jew, one a Polish count, two are notorious 
women, and three are South Carolinians ; but that 
seven, or fifty per cent. of them, are British—Eng- 
lish, Scotch, and Irish—born and bred! A some- 
what strange collection of New Yorkers, it must be 
confessed! But is there not one New Yorker, just 
for the name’s sake ? one Yankee? one represen- 
tative of the 21,000 English Puritans who came 
here between 1620 and 1640 and founded a New 
England? Yes—one. Richard Wilson, whom all 
will agree with the Reader in calling ‘‘ the only 
thoroughly estimable character in the work,” is 
the one Yankee—the one New Yorker in this 
motley group. 

And now by whom is this picture drawn? By 
a New Yorker? No; by a South Carolinian. 
For “ Manhattan” is the of his own story. 
He is Marion Monck, the South Carolinian. I 
know this, because I happen to know that the 
author of the letters signed ‘‘ Manhattan” has 
held the very relations to certain men and done 
the very acts which he attributes to his “ hero.” 
. » + - He was for many years a reporter on the 
New York Herald, at a time when that paper 
was even more indecent than it isnow. ... . He 
can write vile English after his vulgar fashion ; 
and many years ago (for he is more than fifty 
years old) he was amanuensis or “ private secre- 
tary” to John C. Calhoun—a position which, you 
will remember, he assigns to Marion. It is not 
worth while, of course, to print the name of such 
a person; but I send it to you, as I do my own, 
for your private information. 

One other point. In saying that this man’s 
pictures are “ painted with a reasonable amount 
of truth,” and, again, that he tells a certain story 
“in such language as one seldom hears out of a 
police report,” the Reader puts it too mild] 
by far. ‘“ Manhattan’s” pages are not filled with 
pictures painted with a “ reasonable amount” of 
truth ; they tell the bare, unvarnished truth of 
the careers of twelve foreign adventurers and two 
women of notorious ill-fame, who were as well 
known in New York as such characters ever come 
to be known in a great metropolis. The volume 
is a mere record of indecent facts with which New 
Yorkers had nothing to do. The characters are 
not only real, but in many instances bear their 
real names: and the incidents are in like degree 
of public notoriety. I, for instance, was but a 
boy at college when the charactérs in “ Marion” 
“flourished ;” yet, having by favour obtained a 

copy of the book that I might see what it was 
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that attracted so much attention in London, I 
recognised at once the notorious people and the 
notorious occurrences (such, for instance, as Nord- 
heim’s insult to the lady at the Opera, and his 
dreadful punishment) which I had heard talked 
of as public scandal among my fellow-students. 
Clara Norris—that was her real name—I have 
seen a dozen times, although I had not the 
honour of being numbered amongst her friends. 
The other personages are equally real ; but some have 
false names given them. “ Marion” is, in fact, 
nothing but a series of New York police reports, 
actual or potential, connected together by the 
adventures of the “hero” and Clara Norris. 
But there is added that which, in this country, is 
not “heard in,” but left out of, ‘‘a police report,” 
except in the New York Herald. With the 
characters of the book are mingled incidentally 
many of the most estimable and cultivated per- 
sons in New York society, merely to drag in their 
names for the purpose of commanding such a 


| sale as is attained by pandering to the lowest and 


vulgarest curiosity. They are mentioned by their 
real names; but, as nothing is said against them, 
and, in fact, hardly anything is said about them 
at all, they have no redress against this loathsome 
mixing them up with a pack of low-lived foreign 
scoundrels and debauchees. 

“ Marion” is a striking example of the manner 
in which judgment is formed in Europe upon 
affairs in this country. Here is a book too inde- 
cent for our most careless publisher to allow it to 
go out, but it finds a respectable publisher in 
London. As a literary production it is so low as 
to be beneath notice here, but in London it is 
criticized by the column in leading journals. Its 
author is one of those men who, in all great cities, 
hang a ragged, draggled hem upon the skirts of 
Literature. Such interest as it has chiefly attaches 
to a common courtesan, and all of its other cha- 
racters, one estimable man and one procuress 
excepted, are foreign-born and foreign-bred adven- 
turers; and yet it is accepted and criticized as, of 
all things, a representation of New York society! 
It concerns us and troubles us just as a record of 
the lives of the foreign adventurers and debauchees, 
the prostitutes and procuresses of London would 
concern and trouble you. (But, perhaps, there 
are no such people in London. If so, I beg par- 
don for the comparison.) We are unwilling to 
believe that those who set it forth as a picture of 
our society intentionally violated the command 
“Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbour;” but how can they avoid the other 
horn of the dilemma—that they have been “ taken 
in and done for” by the worthy Secessionist who, 
having no right to the name, signs himself ‘‘ Man- 
hattan” ? A New Yor«KER. 


We had this communication in our hands 
in time to have printed it last week. Had 
we done so, it would have been under the 
impression that the person principally impli- 
cated in it was alive to answer for himeclf. 
But, in the Evening Standard of last Satur- 
day, there appeared the following announce- 
ment respecting the mysterious correspon- 
dent whose rough - and - ready letters on 
American affairs have for some time en- 
hanced the columns of that journal :— 

DEATH OF “ MANHATTAN.” 


In the last very brief letter from our New York 
correspondendent, “ Manhattan,” published some 
days ago, the writer mentioned that he was suf- 
fering from ill health. At the same time he had 
been summoned before Major - General Dix, 
charged with taking an unfavourable view of the 
Northern cause—placed under arrest—paroled for 
a few days, till the President had been consulted 
with as to the fitting punishment due to the crime 
of differing in opinion from the Government. 
Such was the position of affairs with our corre- 
spondent at the date of his last communication. 
We were prepared for a breach in the continuity of 
his correspondence through the influence of the de- 
spotic military authority now ruling the Federal 
States, but did not anticipate its entire cessation, 
caused by a power against which there is no appeal. 
Death has stepped in and released “ Manhattan” 
at once from his arrest and parole, and any subse- 
quent designs that the Government of Washington 
might have formed in regard to his case. We 


| regret to have to announce to our readers the fact 


that “Manhattan” expired, somewhat suddenly, 
at his own residence in New York, on the 25th 
of last month. . The complaint producing the fatal 
result was congestion of the bowels. On the 28th, 
three days after, his body was consigned to the 
dust in Greenwood Cemetery. “ Manhattan,” at 
the time of his death, was in the 50th year of his 
age. He leaves behind him a widow and one 
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child. We say nothing at present of the literary 
character of our late correspondent, whose com- 
munications were marked by avigour and honesty 
that might well compensate for the absence of 
some of the graces of style that are at all times 
desirable and advantageous in literary composition. 
In his personal relations with his fellow-men 
“Manhattan” was acknowledged by all to be gener- 
ous in the extreme; and in the large circle of his 
friends his premature death is sincerely lamented. 
Onr readers, also, we are sure, will hear with 
regret of the decease of one whose vivid—if rough 
—pictures of Transatlantic life they have so often 
read with interest, and who so identified himself 
with his correspondence as to create in the minds 
of his readers an impression of thorough personal 
acquaintance. 

Whether our contemporary’s estimate of 
the literary merits of the late ‘‘ Manhattan ” 
or our New York Correspondent’s estimate 
is to be received as the true one, or whether 
the truth lies between the two, the reader 
has the means of judging for himself. Our 


New York Correspondent’s protest against 


the assumption that ‘‘ Manhattan’s ” novel is 
a representation of New York society was 
certainly required. An impression does 
prevail here that New York and other cities of 
America are given up more than similar com- 
munities here to thesway of those low elements 
—called rowdyism and the like—of which 
‘* Manhattan’s” novel is at once a descrip- 
tion and an example. This impression is to 
be attributed partly perhaps to the fact that 
few among us possess a sound and extensive 
acquaintance at first hand with American 
society ; but it is certainly largely owing 
to the fact that so many accounts of Ame- 
rican society written in books or by news- 
paper correspondents, both before the war 
and since its beginning, have been in 
one strain. It is right and natural that 
an American, feeling the injustice of this, 
should resent it and see cause for reproach 
in it. For our part, we think the mere 
fact that our correspondent so indignantly 
disowns,‘‘ Manhattan” and Manhattanism of 
greater worth than the particular arguments 
he uses. It would matter little what parts of 
the earth had produced the individuals that 
form ‘‘ Manhattan’s” group of worthies if it 
were true that New York is the sort of place 
where they would naturally congregate and 
function as they do in ‘‘ Manhattan’s” book. 
But it matters much that a New Yorker 
should feel the representation to be an insult 
and a libel. If there were to be detailed 
inquiry into the causes among us of that 
obstinate misconception of which our corre- 
spondent complains, we are of opinion that 
one thing that would have to be considered 
would be how far Manhattanism itself—. e., 
that uliar style of writing of which 
‘*Manhattan’s”’ letters and his novel are an 
example—is a literary phenomenon native to 
America. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. 


[FIRST NOTICE. } 

Memoirs of Archbishop Whately. By W. J. 
Fitzpatrick, J. P. (Bentley.) 

Miscellaneous Remains of Archbishop Whately. 
Edited by Miss E. J. Whately. (Longman 
& Co.) 

Selections from the Writings of Dr. Whately. 
(Bentley). meh r 

WILLIAM JOHN FITZPATRICK 
is the ‘‘ author of ‘ Lady Morgan: her 

Career, Literary and Personal,’ and of ‘The 

Life, Times, and. Contemporaries of Lord 

Clon .” He is therefore, it may be 

presumed, known to the world ; but we own 

to knowing nothing of him except what we 
have from his ‘‘ Memoirs of Arch- 
bishop Whately ;” and, from a careful perusal 
of that work, we infer that he sometimes 
undertakes tasks for the due performance of 
which he has no qualifications. If, at any 
rate, the Archbishop could have selected his 

biographer, Mr. Fitzpatrick is exactly such a 

person as he would not have chosen. His 

style is of itself sufficient to injure well- 





selected matter ; for his slipshod English and 
general flippancy would be very suitable to 
the funny writer in a third-rate magazine. 
The following sentence—one of a thousand— 
may justify our severity and save the trouble 
of further criticism of Mr. Fitzpatrick’s 
literary ability. He is speaking of the Arch- 
bishop’s habit of ‘‘ trying the metal and 
temper of the clergy” among whom his lot 
was cast by ‘‘trifling questions of logic.” 
‘* Some,” we are told, ‘‘ cleared the questions 
in steeple-chase fashion. Others stumbled 
and tumbled, and, in striving to get upon their 
feet again, were laughed at immoderately by 
the great gun which had prostrated them.” 
It is rather hard that the life of a writer 
whose style was invariably clear and simple 
should be recorded by a person who cannot 
see anything absurd in the idea of a ‘‘ great 
gun” bursting into laughter. But defects 
of style are easily forgiven in a biographer 
who has collected together valuable matter. 
This, unhappily, Mr. Fitzpatrick has not 
thought fit to do. It would not be true to 
say that his book does not contain some 
things which are worth reading; for in its 
ages are set down a good number of 
hately’s sayings: but of Whately’s life it 
tells almost nothing. That the Archbishop’s 
manners were rough and ready ; that he often 
made puns; that at grave parties he kicked 
his legs up upon chairs before him, and 
occasionally, in the vehemence of discussion, 
broke to bits the furniture of the Castle—are 
the sort of facts which Mr. Fitzpatrick notes 
carefully. On the Archbishop’s life, thoughts, 
and writings he throws no light. Of 
Whately’s correspondence he gives but a 
single private letter; and he does not give, 
we think, even one of the many letters which 
Whately must have received from the emi- 
nent men with whom he was connected by 
friendship. Petty personal spites, also, peep 
out throughout the whole book. Many 
pages, for instance, are consumed in pointing 
out the foibles of Archbishop Magee. Nor 
does the writer heartily admire his own 
hero. Though constantly praising the Arch- 
bishop, he as constantly points out little 
defects which a candid opponent would be 
sorry to force into prominence. That 
Whately was fond of flattery; ‘‘ that ‘ ditto’ 
rather than ‘therefore’ was the general 
murmur heard round thearchiepiscopal table;” 
that, though his motto was ‘‘ Be just and fear 
not,” he was largely influenced by favour- 
itism in his appointments,—is the sort of in- 
formation which readers will gain from Mr. 
Fitzpatrick’s pages. After a careful perusal 
of them they will know literally less of 
Whately than if they had studied his cha- 
racter simply through his works. Happily 
‘* The Miscellaneous Remains of Archbishop 
Whately,” which consists of extracts from 
his commonplace-books, supplies, in a sense, 
a life of their writer. They were, of course, 
written for Whately’s own eye alone, and 
for that very reason possess a peculiar inte- 
rest, and give a special insight into his in- 
tellectual and moral nature. Every con- 
siderable man has some sphere in which 
he specially appears at his best. Some 
men are seen tin their works; others, 
like Arnold and De Tocqueville, in their 
letters; whilst others, like Whately, leave 
most of themselves in their private notes 
and commonplace-books. All the merits 
of Whately’s writings — their clearness, 
their point and vigour—are seen in even 
gee perfection in the notes which were to 
ish material for greater works than in 
the greater works themselves. What might 
escape a hasty reader’s attention is the 
amount of mental biography to be found in 
pages which were not meant to be biogra- 
phical. The source of Whately’s strength, 
as also of his defects, lies in the vigour with 
which he followed out the dictates of his own 
nature. This is seen even in a point which 
has excited more attention possibly than was 
due to it. Every one has heard, and all who 
have looked through Mr. Fitzpatrick’s 
will have read, about the Archbishop’s 
manner. The mere oddities of a famous man 
are in themselyes of little interest, except 
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to persons of very little minds; but, in the 
case of Whately, his manner becomes a 
matter of real interest, from the account 
which he himself gives of his origin. 
In an essay on consciousness he tells how, 
when young, he was tormented by conscious-~ 
ness, and by ill-directed efforts to improve a 
naturally uncouth manner. ‘‘I suffered,” 
he writes, ‘‘ all the agonies of extreme shy- 
ness'for many years; and, if the efforts to 
which I was continually stimulated had been 
in any degree successful, or had been ap- 
plauded as such, I should probably have 
gone on to affectation, and have remained 
conscious all my life; but, finding no encou- 
ragement, I was fortunately driven to utter 
despair. I said to myself, Why should I 
endure this torture all my life to no purpose ? 
I would bear it still if there was any progress 
made—any success to be hoped for ; but, since 
there is not, I will die quietly without taking 
any more doses. I have tried my very utmost, 
and find that I must be as awkward as a bear 
all my life in spite of it. I will endeavour to 
think as little about it as a bear, and make 
up my mind to endure what can't be cured. 
. » «+ From this time I not only got rid of 
the personal suffering of shyness, but also of 
most of those faults of manner which conscious- 
mess produces, and acquired at once an easy 
and natural manner, careless in the extreme, 
rough and awkward—for smoothness and grace 
are quite out of my way—and, of course, 
tutorially pedantic, but unconscious, and 
therefore giving expression to that good-will 
towards all men which Ireally feel.” The 
history of his manner is, as it were, the 
history of his thought and life. The real 
merit of his essays is certainly not their 
grace. That is not in his way. It is not 
their subtlety. In subtlety, for instance, 
they fall far short of the compositions 
of Mr. Helps. Nor have they the fulness 
or richness or profundity of Bacon’s; and 
therefore he never perhaps appears to greater 
disadvantage than when we read his notes to 
Bacon’s Essays. Their real merit is that 
they are clear, hard, independent thoughts. 
You may think, and often rightly enough, 
that Whately is utterly in the wrong; but 
you cannot read a single page of his which 
does not give you a distinct thought which, 
whether it be new or old, trivial or weighty, 
challenges your agreement or contradiction. 
It may not, for instance, be a very profound 
iece of advice—‘‘If you are crossed in 
ove, whether by being jilted or otherwise, 
resolve not to marry, or engage yourself for 
a year and a day ;” still it is a good tangible 
maxim, which, unlike most general prin- 
ciples laid down by essayists, may be acted 
upon ; and no one can read it without pausing 
for a moment to think whether it be or not 
justified by the reasons given by Whately in 
its favour. 

Whately himself believed his ruling pas- 
sion to be benevolence. In a sense he was 
probably right in this view of his character ; 
and his profuse charity proves that, in his 
benevolence, as in eve ing else, he was 
not content with mere feeling. Still, if 
benevolence is to be called his ruling passion, 
it must be granted that his good: will to 
mankind took the form of wishing, above all 
things, to free them from the dominion of 
‘“‘muddle-headedness.” ‘To expose errors— 
to track out fallacies—was at once the labour 
and the amusement of his life. This trait is 
seen in nothing so clearly as in his jokes. 
He dix not possess either much imagination 
or a strong sense of humour. is wit 
almost always consisted either in some ex- 
tremely meek statement of some common- 
sense principle—such as his constantly re- 
peated remark ‘‘that many men speak be- 
cause they want to say something, not 
because they have something to say”—or 
else in the construction of logical traps. 
Of the success with which Whately laid such 

itfalls Mr. Fitzpatrick is constantly writing. 

e neatest we remember is the following :— 
A company of savans were set by the Arch- 
bishop to solve the problem ‘‘ Why white 
sheep ate more than black.” Many answers 
were given, till Whately provided the easy 
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solution—‘‘ Because there are more white 
sheep than black.” From the desire to get 
rid of and expose mental confusion arose 

robably the peculiarity (which he himself 
oan noticed) that he was always learning the 
elements of different sciences, as well as his 
fervent zeal for education in general. It 
was, however, impossible that this passion 
for freeing men from error should not also 
have led to what is apparent enough in the 
commonplace-book—a certain contempt for 
the mass of mankind because of their want 
of common sense. ‘‘ The generality of men 
are,” writes the Archbishop,” ‘‘ as good and 
as wise as the generality ;” and, if this was 
all that could be said for men, he found still 
less praise due to women, who ‘wanted 
totality,” ‘argued wrongly from right pre- 
misses, and poked the fire from the top,” and 
who, if Whately is to be believed, never 
‘invented anything but Thwaites’s soda- 
water.”’ Indeed, at the bottom of Whately’s 
mind seems to have run a vein of unhappiness 
and almost bitterness, of which readers of his 
works hardly suspected the existence. His 
lively conversation must have made many 
think him a happy man; yet, ‘‘to me,” he 
writes, ‘‘anything which produces much 
annoyance seems to have a direct tendency 
to produce gaiety of spirits, and deep-felt 
happiness must, I am inclined to think, be a 
calm and serious thing. I sympathize fully 
with the comfortless, careless, hopeless gaiety. 

Tldvra yéAws Kal wdvra duis Kal mdvra Td undev 

Tldvra yap ef GAdywy éorl Ta yryvdueva.” 
Natural temperament was the great cause 
of this unhappiness, to whatever extent it 
may have existed; yet a certain sense of 
failure seems to have embittered the latter 
part of Whately’s life. The great scheme of 
education to which he was devoted had fallen, 
in his judgment, to ruin. Human folly 
had been too strong for him; and, when an 
acquaintance told him, ‘‘I at least never 
threw stones at you,” then came at once 
the bitter retort, ‘‘ But you held the clothes 
of those who did.” 





THE SCOT ABROAD. 
The Scot Abroad. By John Hill Burton, author 


of “The Book Hunter,” &c. Two Volumes. 
(Blackwood and Sons.) 


N the two volumes before us we have an- 
other important contribution to the eluci- 
dation of the history of Scotland—a field in 
which the author has already reaped many 
brilliant and well-won triumphs. No one 
ssessing any liking for the curiosities of 
istory and biography can fail to be gratified 
by this most interesting mélange of archzeo- 
logical gleanings. 

The migratory nature of Scotchmen has 
long been a threadbare sarcasm; and we are 
all familiar with the illustration of this 
ubiquitous character in the ideal Caledonian 
who is to be found bestriding the North Pole. 
But, in the earlier days of their history, there 
was one special country to which these ad- 
venturous sons of fortune mainly resorted, 
and where they long enjoyed an extended 
success and renown. The ancient alliance of 
Scotland with France forms one of the most 
curious and interesting episodes in the chro- 
nicles of both countries during a period of 
nearly two hundred and fifty years, or from 
the beginning of the fourteenth century to 
the Reformation. To an account of this 
league, and its accessory circumstances, the 
first volume of Mr. Burton’s work is devoted. 
It will serve as a most useful pendant to the 
er saree delineation of ‘the Scot abroad’’ 
with which Sir Walter Scott has furnished 
us in ‘* Quentin Durward.” 

There is a time-honoured legend of the 
Emperor Charlemagne having entered into a 
league with Achaius, king of Scotland, for 
the purpose of obtaining professors for his 
universities, the ‘‘ Land o’ Cakes” being, 
even in those days, it would seem, distin- 
guished for its literary capabilities. In 
reality, the story is not more authentic than 
that of the expatriated toads and snakes 
which St. Patrick banished from Ireland. 





The first practical connexion formed seems 
to have been by the famous Sir William 
Wallace, who, as is now well ascertained, 
paid a visit to France—doubtless, on a diplo- 
matic mission—and on whose person, after his 
betrayal into the hands of the English, there 
was found a safe-conduct passport from King 
Philip. It was not, however, till 1326, twelve 
years after the battle of Bannockburn, that 
the initiation of an alliance between France 
and Scotland was regularly effected by 
treaty. In this document, as quoted by Mr. 
Burton from Rymer, the French sovereigns 
entered into a compact with the Scottish 
kings ‘‘ in good faith as loyal allies, whenever 
they shall have occasion for aid or advice, in 
time of peace or war against the King of 
England and his subjects.” On the part of 
the Scots it was stipulated that they should 
be bound ‘‘ to make war upon the kingdom of 
England with all their force whenever war 1s 
waged between us and the King of England.” 
Nearly a hundred years afterwards, in 1424, 
when the chivalrous Henry V. of England 
had established himself as ruler of France, 
then reduced to the lowest ebb of misery 
and desolation by the contending factions of 
the Orleanists and Burgundians, we find an 
effective succour rendered to the invaded 
country by the arrival of a body of Scottish 
troops under the commaad of John Stewart, 
Karl of Buchan. These hardy soldiers 
exhibited signally their powers at the battle 
of Baugé, in Anjou, where the English 
sustained a disastrous dofeat; and they 
further ,maintained their military renown 
in the subsequent bloody’ engagements of 
Crevant and Verneuil. In the last-named 
battle they suffered severely, and from the 
survivors of the fight it is said that Charles 
VIl. formed the celebrated Scots Guard, 
which figures so prominently as an insti- 
tution of the ancient French court, and more 
especially in the reign of Louis XI. Mr. 
Ta thus describes the position which it 
eld :— 

According to the old courtly creed of France, 
the privileges of the Scots Guard had an eminence 
that partook of sacreduess. Twenty-four of them 
were told off as the special protectors of the royal 
person. They took charge of the keys of the 
chamber where the king slept and the oratory 
where he paid his devotions. When, on a solemn 
progress, he entered a walled town, the keys were 
committed to the custody of the captain of the 
guard. They guarded his boat as he crossed a 
ferry, and were essential to the support of his 
litter when he was carried. On ordinary occa- 
sions two of them stood behind him; but, in 
affairs of great ceremony—the reception of em- 
bassies, the conferring high honours, the touching 
for the king’s evil, and the like—six of them 
stood near the throne, three on either side. It 
was deemed a marked honour to them that the 
silk fringe with which their halberts were deco- 
rated was white, the royal colour of France. 

The contingents supplied to the French 
armies by Scottish troops were reciprocated 
on .various occasions by expeditions from 
Trance to. Scotland; but the result was 
by no means mutually satisfactory. The 
poverty of North Britain and the inclemency 
of its climate, combined with the rough and 
unpolished manners of the people, rendered 
it but a distasteful abode to the gay sons of 
France, who, moreover, in their mode of 
obtaining supplies for thecommissariat, found 
themselves grievously baulked and harassed 
by the resistance of the sturdy Scottish 
peasantry. Accustomed in their own country 
to deal as they pleased with the wretched 
serfs and country people, who were generally 
only too happy to escape torture and death in 
addition to the despoiling of their goods, the 
French troops had to endure the mortification 
not only of being successfully opposed in their 
depredations, or being afterwards forcibly 
stripped of such plunder as they had managed 
to secure, but likewise of being amenable to 
the constituted authorities for these acts of 
military license. The Scottish people, indeed, 
as we are informed by Froissart, regarded 
the presence of the French soldiers with 
jealousy and aversion, deeming themselves 
quite capable of fighting their own battles 
without theaid of foreign supernumeraries. 
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With the sixteenth century and the Refor- 
mation the long-maintained alliance came 
to a close. The subversion of the Catholic 
religion, and the relations formed by the 
Protestant with Queen Elizabeth as 
the bulwark of the reformed faith, introduced 
a new connexion, afterwards ratified by the 
union of the British crowns in James VI. ; 
whilst the influence of France, exerted in 
furtherance of the ambitious designs of the 
Guises and the re-establishment of Popery, 
tended more and more to alienate from that 
country the minds of the majority of the 
Scottish nation. Had the Huguenot party 
gained the ascendency, and thus enabled 
Henri IV. to ascend the French throne and 
govern on Protestant principles, the result 
might have been very different. The short 
period during which the hapless Queen Mary 
reigned as sovereign at Holyrood may be 
regarded as the finale of the French con- 
nexion in Scotland. The correspondence after- 
wards maintained between the countries was 
chiefly through the partisans of the ancient 
faith, and in later times through the adhe- 
rents of the exiled Stuart family. 

The effects of the alliance between France 
and Scotland were of too superficial a nature 
to exercise any marked influence on the lan- 
guage or manners of the latter country, 
though several of its most important 
institutions were thus originated. The 
Scottish legal system, founded so essentially 
on the civil law of the Roman Empire, was 
introduced through the channel of a French 
compilation or digest. The Court of Ses- 
sion likewise was established on the model 
of the ancient French Parliaments, and 
many of the forms of Scottish legal pro- 
cedure were derived in the same man- 
ner. The Universities of Scotland—more 
especially King’s College in Aberdeen—were 
constructed on the system of the University 
of Paris; and to this day, in the collegiato 
establishments of Great Britain, much of the 
forms and nomenclature used in France and 
other countries during the Middle Ages is 
preserved. The ancient domestic architec- 
ture of Scotland also bears unmistakable 
traces of the French chdieaur and other 
edifices from which it was imitated. ven 
as regards language, many social terins in 
the Scottish dialect were introduced from 
France. Some curious instances of these are 
cited by Mr. Burton. Thus, the well-known 
word Hogmanay, applied to the last day of 
the year, when children are in the habit of 
wandering from house to house to solicit gifts, 
is believed by him, and we think on good 
grounds, to be derived from eguimené or 
eguinené—a term still used in various districts 
of France to denote a similar custom. The 
national Scottish dish the haggis comes from 
the French hachis (minced meat); the how- 
towdy, or male chicken, which our readers 
may possibly remember as one of the delica- 
cies served up at the suppers in the ‘‘ Noctes 
Ambrosianz,” takes his queer name from 
hutandeau, signifying a fowl of this sort. 
Ashet (a dinner-plate), from assiette ; jigot, 
applied to a leg of mutton, from gigot; and 
jocteleg (a clasp-knife), from ‘ Jacques de 
Liége,” a celebrated maker in the olden time 
—occur among other examples. 

The second volume of Mr. Burton’s work 
is more strictly in accordance with the title, 
and is occupied with an account of those 
Scotsmen who, in various capacities, have 
made themselves illustrious in foreign lands. 
It is subdivided into four departments or 
chapters, bearing respectively the titles of 
*‘The Scholar and the Author,” ‘‘ The 
Soldier,” ‘The Statesman,” ‘‘ The Artist,” 
as indicative of the different fields in which 
they won renown. In regard to the earlier 
competitors for fame, it is necessary to keep 
in mind that, previous to the eleventh cen- 
tury, many individuals bearing the desig- 
nation of Scots were in reality natives of Ire- 
land, a colony from which, settling in the 
sixth cen in the south-west Highlands, 
ultimately increased and strengthened to 
such an extent as to give the name of the 


_mother country and its inhabitants to Cale- 


donia. ‘‘It was not probably,” Mr. Burton 
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remarks, ‘‘ until the thirteenth century that 
the word Scot or Scotsman was exclusively 
used in its present sense.” The historian 
Marianus, the celebrated divine of the ninth 
century, John Scotus, or Erigena, and the 
missionary monks St. Kilian and St. Gall 
appear all to have been Irishmen. With the 
famous Duns Scotus, however—who, in 1307, 
carried triumphantly, in the University of 
Paris, the doctrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, which was authoritatively settled 
by the Church of Rome only a few 
years ago—Mr. Burton claims stoutly the 
relationship of countryman. ‘This great 
schoolman inaugurates the series of Scotsmen 
who made themselves eminent abroad. He 
died at Cologne, the university of which he 
is said to have founded. 

The names of John Mair, Hector Boece, 
and George Buchanan form prominent 
figures in the group of scholars in Mr. Bur- 
ton’s Walhalla. The first was a doctor 
of the Sorbonne, and is known as the 
author of a history of Great Britain. 
Boece is famed still more as the author of 
a history of Scotland, first published at 
Paris in 1526, but which, in many respects, 
is little better thana romance. The vraisem- 
blance which he contrived to give to his 
wondrous narration of the origin of the 
Scottish monarchy—tracing its founder back 
to Gathelus, a Grecian prince who married 
Scota, the daughter of the Pharaoh who 
was drowned in the Red Sea—found him 
ready credence and admiration even with 
men of learning. Mr. Burton thus passes 
judgment on him :— 

So it came to pass that Boece has been one of 
the most successful of impostors. He took the 
world by a kind of calm insolence essential to 
great success in the function called humbugging. 
He found in the arid pages of his predecessors 
the raw outline of a fabulous history of Scotland, 
and he filled it up with so much life and character 
that the world could not help believing in it. 
Even the sarcastic Erasmus put faith in Boece, 
and Paulus Jovius thought him equally eloquent 
and erudite. He abounded, no doubt, in the 
supernatural, but it was in the manner suited to 
the age. To its aptness there is this supreme 
testimony—that Shakespeare wove the threads of 
his weird narrative into the tragedy of “‘ Macbeth.” 
His influence on our history has been wonderful. 
As we shall see, Buchanan adopted his luxurious 
pictures, chastening the language in which they 
were narrated, and adapting them, by an occa- 
sional twist, to the exemplification of his own 
political and ecclesiastical doctrines. This ficti- 
tious history found its way into all foreign works 
of historical reference when the fictitious histories 
of other nations had been curtailed; and it came 
to be the fashion that Scotland was looked on as 
the most ancient of the European nations, carrying 
the dynasty of her kings and a connected series 
of political events far below the birth of Christ. 


A great part of the life of the celebrated 
George Buchanan was spent on the Continent; 
and it was chiefly from the presses of France 
and Holland that his works were given to 
the world. Having studied at Paris, he 
acted for a time as tutor to the Earl of 
Cassillis, and became afterwards a professor 
in the College of St. Barbe. WhenJames V. 
arrived in Paris to lead home his young 
bride Magdalene, he succeeded in persuading 
Buchanan to return with him to his native 
country. But he soon quitted it again for 
foreign shores, and continued to reside abroad 
till he reached the mature age of -five. 
During this period he officiated for several 
years as professor of ‘‘ the humanities ” in 
the College of Guienne, at Bordeaux, and he 
also held for a time, along with his brother 
Patrick, @ chair in the University of Coimbra, 
in Portugal. It was not long before the 
——— measures of the Inquisition made 

glad to secure his safety retreatin 
from the country. A romantic story is told 
of the Holy Office compelling him, as a penal 
infliction, to compose his celebrated transla- 
tion of the eae 

mre. seventeenth cen the 
period of the Thirty Years’ War po As 


the migration from Scotland of many ad- 
venturous y men—frequently cadets of 
noble seek their fortunes under 





and thus became a 





the banner of the great Gustavus Adolphus. 
Many of the commanders who bore a dis- 
tinguished part in the subsequent civil wars 
in Britain received their training in this 
school. Not unfrequently it is said that the 
Scots, whom the pursuit of their fortunes 
thus led to the Continent, adopted the dis- 
creditable profession of mere mercenary troops, 
selling their services to the highest bidder 
without any regard to the justness of the 
cause which they espoused. Such is the 
representation given us of a Scots trooper of 
the seventeenth century in the person of the 
renowned Dugald Dalgetty, though Mr. 
Burton would fain believe that Sir Walter 
Scott has here depicted an exception as a 
specimen of a class, 

Among the adherents of the Jacobite cause 
whose political tenets led them to enter into 
foreign service, none are more noted than 
the brothers Keith, the elder of whom in- 
herited the title of Earl Marischal, and the 
eter gest became ultimately the celebrated 

ield-Marshal of Frederick the Great. 
Having been implicated in the project of 
their relative, the Earl of Mar, in 1715, to 
overthrow the Hanoverian dynasty, they 
were compelled to escape to the Continent, 
where, after a variety of fortunes, they 
entered the service of the King of Prussia. 
Frederick appears to have retained through- 
out a high opinion of the capabilities of both 
the brothers; but it was to the services of 
James, the younger of the two, that he was 
most indebted. 

A most interesting epitome is given in the 
work under notice of the career of General 
Patrick Gordon, who, the son of a landed 
proprietor in the district of Buchan, went to 
the Continent to push his fortune, and, 
after a succession of romantic adventures 
thoroughly befitting a hero of romance, ended 
by taking service with Russia, where, in 
process of time, he became the favourite 
commander of Peter the Great, and the prin- 
cipal agent in enabling him to strengthen and 
consolidate his sovereignty. He was also 
mainly instrumental in saving Peter from a 
conspiracy to murder him on the part of the 
Strelitzers or household troops, who likewise 
were shortly afterwards, by the aid of Gordon, 
subdued or exterminated. 

During the eighteenth century another 
Scotsman was the means of rendering im- 
portant services to Russia. We extract the 
passage relating to this individual: it is one 
of the most pleasing in the book :— 

At a much later period Samuel Greig, another 
Scotsman, gave a Lalotar hand to the waxing 
power of Russia. He appears to have been the 
son of a merchant sea-captain or skipper in In- 
verkeithing, where he was born in 1735. He was 
bred to the sea-service, but seems to have been 
amphibious in his combative capacities, as his 
most important service to Russia lay in military 
engineering. His entrance into the Russian ser- 
vice was quite legitimate. He was a lieutenant 
in the British navy at the peace of 1763, with fair 
ehances of moderate promotion, when the Russian 
government applied to the British for the loan of 
a few officers to help to improve their own navy. 
Greig, one of these, soon made his capacity 
felt, and was intrusted with high commands. The 
old Fifeshire skipper’s name of Charles was dragged 
out of its obscurity to give the usual Rus- 
sian patronymic of nobility, and the young 
officer became Samuel Carlovich Greig. It 
is odd to find one of the few notices of this 
remarkable man in the memoirs of the 
late Rev. Christopher Anderson, the historian 
of the English Bible. Mr. Anderson’s mother 
was a relation of the Greigs, and was able to certify 
of the old skipper’s wife, after her son had gone on a 
eareer so widely different from his early surround- 
ings, that “ his mother’s supplications in his behalf 
had followed him in that career so perilous to piety ; 
and she lived to hear from his own lips, on a visit 
he paid her late in life, that he had not forgot a 
father’s instruction or a mother’s prayer.” He 
was made commodore of the Russian fleet in the 
Mediterranean in the war with the hh in 1769, 
great, per the test, 
instrument in the 2 Smosh, poner Tor ge 
so many of his coun en were to leave their 
bones, after fighting to undo what he had done. 

We have referred to the principal salient 
points in Mr. Burton’s two volumes. 
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Further notice might yet be taken of Mr, 
Burton’s accounts of the statesmen and 
artists of Scottish origin who haye exercised 
their vocation in foreign lands. In taking 
leave of the work, we cordially recommend 
it as extremely pleasant to read, and unusu- 
ally full of combined erudition and humour, 








“IN THE SILVER AGE.” 


In the Silver Age: “ Essays—that is, Dispersed 
Meditations.”” By Holme Lee. Two Volumes. 


(Smith and Elder.) 


** QT Von perd la danse 4 trente ans, on 
acquiert la liberté. Heureux ceux 
qui font durer pendant quarante ans co 
crépuscule qui separe la derniére jeunesse 
de la premiére yieillesse. Oar c’est [age 
d@argent, pendant lequel on fait tout ce 
qu’on yeut, et l’on dit ce qu’on pense.”’ 

Our author chanced upon this passage— 
from ‘‘an essay by a lady of English blood 
and French breeding’”—and we are led to 
infer that it suggested the title of the book. 
She was charmed with its simple truth, she 
tells us, and felt it to express her own unex- 

ressed sentiments upon the subject. ‘Is 
it not appropriate often,” she asks, ‘‘ not- 
withstanding all the dissatisfied maunderings 
we have lately heard touching the tedium of 
middle life?” This is an incidental remark 
made in the body of the work. In the pre- 
face we are simply told that the essays of 
which these yolumes are composed were 
written under a ‘‘ gentle pressure’ from 
friends; that they were produced in ‘‘a 
desultory, lingering, aimless way ;” and that 
they contain ‘‘the philosophy of a working 
woman’s life.” In most respects, indeed, 
but names and dates, they are evidently 
autobiographical. The career of a teacher— 
the author’s practical vocation—is not likely 
to include many events; and those indicated 
are of a tranquil character, disturbing in no 
way the calm, clear current of thought and 
feeling, which flows in a harmonious whole, 
though diverging into different streams, and 
falling into separate chapters. 

Whatever worldly trials the author may 
have undergone, she has nought to say upon 
the subject. There is no trace, indeed, that 
she has ever seen trouble in a material form. 
The pictures :presented are those of a mind 
fully occupied—disciplined to work—and 
meeting monotony with resources of its own. 
Not that ‘‘ Holme Lee’’ is insensible to out- 
ward influences. She takes the keenest 
delight in natural objects—in the woods, in 
the fields, in the quiet green lanes, in all the 
leasant English scenes in which she has 
ved; and these she paints in colours so 
carefully subdued that, when the sunshine 
falls upon them now and then, you know it 
is in the necessary course of things, and, 
however gay the tints, you thoroughly believe 
in their brightness. There is not a line 
written for ‘‘ effect” in the whole course of 
the work. But our author could not paint 
so well if she were a lover of the picturesque 
only. The landscape in her mind is always 
a ‘‘landscape with figures.” Not figures 
put in for artistic purposes; but men and 
women, and especially children, with whom 
she seeks kindly associations. She would 
not put the conventional woman in the red 
cloak upon her canvas, and leave her there, 
with no other mission but to ‘“ off” 
some other object. She would talk to that 
conventional woman, inquire into the con- 
dition of her cottage, take an interest in 
her husband, pet the children, and give them 
cherries (not sufficient to make them ill, 
perhaps, for a preceptress gets into a way 
of denying herself enjoyments); and, if 
they wanted socks—well, she would send 
them at once, without waiting for Christmas 
and publicity. Sometimes she may be de- 
ceived by comepng distresa, as in one in- 
stance which she mentions, albeit forbear- 
ingly. Twins may well be a source of 
embarrassment to a large family living in a 
small house, with an income to match; but 
the accession of dual daughters should 
scarcely be a pretext for plunder, even under 
those adverse circumstances ; and it pains us 
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to learn that a prolific female in humble life 


took a too pecuniary view of the visitation, 
and made a yictim of a charitable lady. 
That lady, however, is too noble to dwell 
upon such disappointments, and, rather 
from what we gather than from what 
she tells, we know that the little repulse 
did not prevent her from doing good in 
other directions. Her charity, moreover, 
was of the most charitable kind. She would 
risk giving, even to the undeserving. She 
had a gardener who bore an awfully bad 
character. She was not aware of the fact 
when she engaged him, but heard of it 
afterwards. Good, kind, well-intentioned 
people warned her against him; even the 
clergyman of the parish spoke to her on the 
subject. But the man, as far as she saw, 
always behaved well, and did his gardening 
conscientiously. So she had never the heart 
to dismiss him, and, we may be sure, risked 
reproof and even scandal on account of her 
weakness. But who shall say what good 
that weakness may not have done the gar- 
dener ? 

All the pictures in the work are not 
drawn from village life; and, even when such 
life supplies the background, the author finds 
objects in front to suggest general ideas. 
Here is a good remark upon education, which 
is too apt in these days, among the lower 
and lower middle-classes, to take a Literary- 
and-Scientific-Institution character, making 
its recipients merely knowing, and leaving 
them with a lamentable want of knowledge 
and a loathsome amount of presumption :-— 


I am not yet fully persuaded that much book- 
learning is so essential to the well-being of the 
rising generation as it is the fashion to suppose. 
The end of education and training is plainly fit- 
ness for the duties of the station to which we are 
born and called. In fact, I think book-learning 
has acquired a somewhat fictitious value in this 
age which experiment will by-and-by lower very 
materially. Handicraft skill and household cun- 
ning are far more to the purpose in the lives of 
those men and women who must earn their bread 
by labour and servitude than is a hazy confusion of 
imperfect literature. Your working man cannot de- 
fine the meaning of esthetic—probably never heard 
the word—but neither can you make a lock, turn 
a door-handle, drive a plough, nor build a wall. 
Your well-found servant-maid trips seriously in 
her grammar, whether written or spoken, but she 
can serve you a comfortable dinner, take motherly 
care of your children, sew, scour, brush, and bur- 
nish to perfection. It is not within the limits of 
the ordimary human capacity to do all things 
equally well; and I am old-fashioned enough in 
my ways of feeling to prefer useful, practical 
knowledge and aptitude in working-folks to accu- 
rate spelling, to complicated arithmetic, to lists 
of fixed stars, to geography, history, or even 
muslin embroidery; and my reason why will go 
into a nut-shell. 


Of the author’s large-hearted charity and 
sound views upon education we haye an 
example in the following :— 


What incredible stories used tocirculate amongst 
us when we were young about the enormous 
cruelties to soul and body that went on secretly 
in these nuns’ houses! Surely it is a weak mis- 
take to tell such falsities to children? When 
their thinking-time comes, and they begin to find 
out how their belief has been imposed upon, the 
generous-minded fling over truth and fables toge- 
ther, and overdo their sympathy and respect for 
the misrepresented creed and its professors. To 
be Turk, Jew, Infidel, was less desperate and 
unholy, according to those little lying books, than 
to belong to that Great Christian Church which 
holds its doctrines by the interpretation of Rome. 
We were cozened into all manner of exaggerated 
and ignorant fancies respecting it, as gross in 
their way as any of the artifices that were exposed 
and denounced. One jesuitry is as mischievous 
as the other, and comes to its inevitable issue 
amongst young, impetuous thinkers in a forlorn 
rejection of all ready-made systems, and a seeking 
out of a new profession of faith for themselves. 
Well, if they seek it only in the holy text-book of 
a ad and a by which all Christians 
stand, whether t ranged under Pope or 
Protester. : i. 


There is an admirable chapter called 
‘‘ Dutch Pictures ”—recallings of past scenes 
in the author’s life—which many a person 


will be the better for reading. We can give 
only the conclusion. 

I can paint no more Dutch pictures to-night, 
for the pale, shrouded shadow that falls on my 
palette and changes all its tints to mourning 
gray! Into the twilight fade the old familiar 

laces and the old familiar faces all but one—the 

st old face of all—the good old mother’s face. 

“T think people die faster now-a-days than they 
used to do, mother.” 

“No, child. It is Time that quickens its pace 
as we advance in years. Then the former friends 
who were young with us drop off, and we have 
not the heart to make new ones. There are not 
many left of those I knew when your father 
brought me home to this house after we were 
married. I have outlived them nearly all. When 
you were a baby, I remember,”—and so her voice 
wanders into the stories of long ago, and I listen 
as in a dream while the past lives again and is the 
present. For a little while, a very little while, 
and then it vanishes into dim Shadowland and is 
gone. 

They are charming chapters—those in 
which the writer takes her first, and pornape 
her only holiday. She goes to Paris and the 
Rhine in company with a friend of her own 
sex. They take a very quiet view of the 
Continent; but she who holds the pen finds 
time to appreciate and even to admire; to 
**take down” the scenery in the old faithful 
way of description, to lament over the mis- 
chievous manners of too many of our country- 
men, and even to make political reflections 
—as in some terrible remarks upon the 
Emperor of the French. A picture of a pair of 
British tourists travelling out the honeymoon 
is enough to make any sane man miserable ; 
but we cannot help extracting it as a fright- 
fulexample. The writer is at Antwerp and 
in the rain. 

Wearied out at last, I called a fiaere and drove 
to the church of St. Jacques, outside the gates of 
which stood a youthful English couple under 
umbrellas in the heavy rain. The pretty girl- 
bride looked fussed, fevered, and anxious, and her 
despotic Turk of a very young husband was say- 
ing just as my fiacre stopped—* Now, if it is more 
than a franc for both of us, I shall not go 
in.” The beadle came up a minute after to 
unlock the gates. “Two francs for the three,” 
said the official, without question asked, probably 
supposing us one party. The young man looked 
at me and I looked at the young man, and the 
bride looked at both of us, and the beadle looked 
at all three. I had heard the Turk’s assurance to 
his wife, and he had seen that I heard it ; therefore 
my remark was only like taking up a dropped 
conversation—“TI should have paid a franc had I 
been alone, and therefore it is all right: let us go 
in,” said 1; and we went in accordingly—he pay- 
ing his franc and I mine. What an unpleasant 
companion he must have been on a sentimental 
journey! He was very fair and very square, 
very broad-faced and very short-necked, very loud 
and very foolish. He had a few words of clumsy 
French and a great many of blustering English. 
The church was being whitewashed, and certainly 
looked deplorable in its swathements and scaffold- 
ings, but it was all a take-in altogether, he pro- 
claimed ; he never saw anything so meretricious 
in his life as this carving and gilding and painting 
and marble. And pray who was this fellow 
Rubens who had got a picture for his monument ? 
He could not see anything in him—what horrid 
weather it was, and come along, Clara, what are 
you stopping there for? Clara was stopping 
there to rest a minute on the edge of one of the 
workmen’s tressels, but she came along at his 
bidding, though with an air too jaded and spirit- 
less even to feign an interest in what she saw. 
He asked what ailed her, as if her evident fatigue 
aggrieved him; but he listened for no answer, and 
she did not open her lips to make one. There 
was some thought and feeling in her face; but she 
was already cowed into a patient wife: perhaps 
she had learned, even in this little of her 
married life, that it would be worse — useless 
to struggle against the selfish dulness of such a 
helpmeet as fate and fortune had allotted her. I 
felt sorry for the poor little woman who had to 
travel with him further than Antwerp and longer 
than the honeymoon—of course they were bride 
and bridegroom-—no sister would have put up 
with him as meekly as did she. We left the 
church together, and, as my fiacre drove away, I 
lost sight of them tramping through the mad— 


master, and holding brella feebly against 


the wind. To what an ordeal had they exposed 
young Love in this foreign trip!—why did they 
not go to Margate and eat shrimps ? 

The holiday over, the writer returns to 
old scenes and old associations with all the 
old love. Her thoughts and speculations 
towards the end of the work grow more sad 
and more solemn; but there is always a 
return to the cheerful charity which is the 
pervading feeling throughout. She finds 
time even for a ‘‘ Dissertation on Pets”— 
on domestic animals, whom one must be a 
very great person indeed to disdain. She 
has an early acquaintance with a robin who 
exhibits a constancy to crumbs; and a 
tractable toad, who evinces intelligence in 
submitting to be only tolerated, obtains at 
least her esteem. ‘To cats she is consistently 
partial, and her intercourse with those un- 
certain members of a household appears to 
have been marked by peculiarly favourable 
conditions. There gare some persons, we 
dare say, who—to adapt a _ sarcasm of 
Macaulay—may hate their neighbour and 
love their neighbour’s cat; but we suspect 
these are the exceptions. As a general rule, 
a partiality to animals is a representative 
feeling, and extends to humanity. If 
such testimony were wanted, these volumes 
would be sufficient to stamp ‘‘ Holme Lee”’ as 
a true lover of her kind, and the virtue could 
scarcely be illustrated in a more pleasant 
and profitable form. The book is full of 
bright painting, which gains in Py, by 
the shadow that it casts. 8. L. B. 


“ MILDRINGTON THE BARRISTER”— 
“THE GOLDSWORTHY FAMILY.” 


Mildrington the Barrister, A Romance. Two 
Volumes, (Bentley.) 

The Goldsworthy Family ; or, the Country Attor- 
ney. By William Gilbert, author of “Shirley 
Hall Asylum; or, the Memoirs of a Mono- 
maniac,” ‘Margaret Meadows,” &. Two 
Volumes. (Freeman.) 


OWEVER much the authors whose 
novels we have coupled may differ in 
their methods of working out a subject, both 
manage to produce compositions effective on 
the whole and satisfactory in their detail. 
Direct, yet simple and scholarly in his 
narrative, the walker of ‘‘ Shirley Hall”’ calls 
up memories of Goldsmith ; while the incisive 
sentences, epithetic felicities, and subdued 
humour we find in ‘‘ Mildrington the 
Barrister” suggest a discipleship to Mr. 
Carlyle. In neither author, so far as the 
building-up of the story goes, do we find 
any leaning towards the ad captandum 
school; and what there is of plot may be 
described in both cases as of the simplest 
kind. They first give us a glimpse of the 
psychological conformation of their heroes, if 
we might so speak, and then ask us to watch 
them in action. If we say, then, that these 
two novels concern themselves pre-eminentl 
with character and its development, we sh 
be tolerably near the mark. 
Fiye-and-twenty years ago, in the out- 
skirts of the pretty village of Coombe Basset, 
South Wiltshire, lived ‘‘the Goldsworthy 
family.” In the little place we find the 
usual elements of country village life :—the 
general practitioner who sells hair-brushes, 
scented soap, pomatum, and cigars, as well 
as pills and powders; the shop-keeper who 
carries on, simultaneously and under the 
same roof, the businesses of linendraper, iron- 
monger, saddler, stoneware-merchant, and 
undertaker, and, on Sundays, performs the 
arduous duties of dissenting pastor to a 
‘‘ remarkably small flock in a proportionably 
diminutive chapel;” the sundry windows, 
owned mainly by poor widows, “‘ exhibiting 
articles of children’s confectionery, as well as 
those dull-looking balls of coloured cotton 
which nobody seems to buy;” the water- 
mill; the village inn; and the neighbouring 
landowner, whose lady takes an active inter- 
est in the welfare of the parish, and whose 
governess shows laudable zeal in co-operating 
with the unmarried curate in his every effort 
at improving the natives. 
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Such a place must, of course, have its 
lawyer ; and the lawyer, in this instance, was 
Mr. Edward Goldsworthy, ‘“‘a gentleman 
reputed to possess considerable wealth and a 
profound knowledge of his profession.”” He 
1s not only clerk to the bench of magistrates, 
but is also solicitor and land-agent to all the 
surrounding gentry; but, for all his posi- 
tion, he is a man ‘‘ more feared than liked, 
more trusted than respected.” He was under 
sixty, and had a stooping walk, the result of 
habit. ‘‘He was exceedingly ugly, and 
much marked with the small-pox.” His 
eyes were deep-set, and his shaggy eyebrows 
had the property, when he was thoughtful or 
angry, of contracting in such a manner as to 
conceal the organs of vision. His thread- 
bare and slovenly appearance was rather an 
affectation ; for, of ‘‘ his hands, which were 
beautifully formed, he took extreme care, 
and they were white as a fair lady’s.” He 
was, moreover, shrewd, cautious, and a 
money-lender, and thought everything fair 
and honest which the laws of his country did 
not pronounce otherwise. While driving 
the most villainous bargains, therefore, 
with those of his unfortunate clients who 
happened to want a little ready money, 
he was always careful to hedge him- 
self round from any adverse action in com- 
mon law or in equity. This man’s wife was 
proud of him and obedient to him, and ap- 
peared to hold the ‘‘ country attorney in 
great affection and respect.” In every thing 
she was perfectly submissive, till at last 
habit compelled even her thoughts into the 
Goldsworthy groove. This couple had an 
only son, and he was ‘‘insolent, self-suffi- 
cient, and intensely selfish.”” At the open- 
ing of the story he is twenty-one years of 
age; and, having, from laziness or want of 
aptitude, abandoned the study of the law, he 
is on the point of entering a crack regiment 
of cavalry through the interest of Lord 
Riverdale, a client of his father’s, and whose 
son, a gambling scamp of the first water, is 
a captaig in the corps, and plays an impor- 
tant part in the sequel. Mrs. William 
Goldsworthy, the well-to-do widow of the 
attorney’s brother, who had been a physician 
of good repute in London, comes with her 
son and daughter—the one about seventeen 
and the other sixteen hase: of age—to reside 
in the neighbourhood. The two brothers 
had not been friends for many years; but, 
now that a reconciliation has taken place 
with the rich widow, and there is a chance of 
her becoming the client of the attorney, he 
spares no pains to make himself agreeable ; 
and, as she is a worthy lady of a confiding 
nature, he succeeds but too readily. The 
Captain into whose regiment the money- 

lender’sson by-and-by enters hasareversionary 
interest in the estate of Oaklands, and upon that 
interest Mr. Goldsworthy has advanced several 
thousand pounds. His first move, however, 
is tohave the whole debt cunningly transferred 
to his widowed sister-in-law; for he has 
discovered that a direct heir, thought to be 
drowned, is still alive, and that the papers 
the Captain had furnished him with con- 
firmatory of that heir’s death are all forgeries. 
These facts he keeps to himself in laying 
before the widow the desirability of the 
investment, and, for a time, all goes well 
with the attorney. His son, for whom he 
has toiled so long, is an officer in a crack 
regiment, and mixes with the upper ten 
thousand upon terms of intimacy. One day, 
too, he will be the owner of many acres, and 
the son of the parvenu will become a squire 
and a gentleman. In the meantime the 
sublime rascalities of the attorney lead 
gradually to the ruin of the widow, and the 
studies of her fine boy have to be suspended. 
The Hon. Captain Riverdale, too, in spite of 
his gambler’s cunning and his unflinching 
courage, finds himself beaten and befooled in 
the game of life, and beholds the fortunes of 
the country attorney rising steadily towards 
the zenith. The grand culmination will be 
in the sight of all men ; for is not the attor- 
ney’s dastard son, for whom he has plotted 
and schemed and sinned against Heaven, 
about to be married to a rich man’s daughter, 





and to settle down in the country the lord of 
much land? The bridal dresses are bought, 
the guests are invited, and the rooms are 
being prepared for the marriage feast, when, 
lo! instead of the glories of triumph, the 
unutterable ignominy of defeat—instead of 
the smile, the thunderbolt of heaven; and 
the grim Nemesis looks down upon a ruin of 
ashes, 

The simple way in which Mr. Gilbert 
works out his story to the climax may well 
remind one of Defoe; for, as we wander on 
in the story, we are apt to forget that it isa 
work of art, and discover ourselves every now 
and then regarding it as the faithful narra- 
tion of real events. 

Turn we now to ‘ Mildrington the Bar- 
rister: a Romance of Two Syrens.” (Why 
the ugly mis-spelling of ‘‘syrens’ for 
‘‘sirens” in the title-page?) The author of 
this clever book does not believe in ‘“‘ the 
traditional perfect man, who enjoys a com- 
plete and guaranteed immunity from human 
weaknesses,” and will have none of ‘‘ such 
impeccable models.” ‘The best of us, 
alack !” says he, ‘‘ are not exquisitely logical 
in our moods and fancies, but will chide 
sourly what pleased us yesterday, and be 
enthusiastic over what we scowled at an hour 
back. Why, then, should the romance 
mechanic set himself to tinkering up these 
unfaithful paragons, these false gods of 
fiction, who live through their term of chap- 
ters, and never sin; for whom we can have 
no true sympathy, love, and but a cold 
religious admiration? In this view is 
Mildrington the barrister presented.” 

Our hero, then, is a thriving barrister, 
with chambers in Dunstan’s Inn—‘‘a sort 
of equity Young Lochinvar, equally distin- 
guished in the walks of love and of that war 
which is waged by litigation.” The advan- 
tages of birth, coupled with those of a keen 
intellect and a polished manner, enable him 
to stand well with the world, and the wool- 
sack itself is within the reasonable hopes of 
one who crowns all with such indefatigable 
industry. Here he is in his chambers :-—— 

Bundling together legal subjects, he pounced 
upon “In re Bullock, a lunatic,” with a swoop, 
and in an instant was standing on him, with beak 
and talons disembowelling him furiously. In 
half-an-hour he had torn out the very heart of 
Bullock, the lunatic; had devoured his whole 
interior economy, so as to rehearse the whole 
anatomy fluently before the Lord High Chan- 
cellor on Monday; and, tossing the remains to 
one side, was ready to strike at another. ‘“ Pup- 
chington, Minors,” are selected for the Happy 


‘Despatch, and in an instant are writhing in the 


hands of this legal slaughterer. There is not 
very much of substance in “ Pupchington, Minors,” 
who are flung away in a few minutes, thoroughly 
eviscerated. So with the rest. By eight o’clock 
this shambles-work is over, and Mildrington the 
barrister has sucked the marrow from all his 
victims. He is not flushed or tired with this 
brisk procedure ; only a little breathed. 


After vanishing into an inner room, he re- 
appears by-and-bye “fresh and brilliant, 
with the dust and gore cleansed away,” ‘‘a 
whole and perfect Apollo for the drawing- 
room ;” and, after a temporary interruption 
from one of his own clients, which he manages 
with consummate tact, he is ‘‘ flying through 
the night in his hired chariot to the new 
world of music—the Royal Italian Opera.” 
But it is not for the music he appears to have 
come; for, after scanning carefully with his 
glass the whole sweep of boxes, he discovers 
‘* his special eyrie, and, as the curtain came 
slowly down, is away clearing a path through 
the crowd impetuously.”” Towards this special 
box many glasses had already been levelled ; 
and this is what they see :— 


A small oval face, almost that of a child, yet to 
be taken certainly as that of a girl, but so delicately 
and tenderly cut as to seem quite a fairy face. 
The hair of a yellowish gold—in itself sufficient to 
magnetize a legion of lorgnettes—and over all an 
intense devotional expression. The hands of the 
same delicate miniature pattern, joined in an atti- 
tude of prayer. Very perfect is this airy fairy 
figure, and, to those who looked suddenly, it left 
‘an impression as of a flash of golden light from the 
face, and of almost a purely transparent complexion. 
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Such is one of the ‘‘ Two Syrens” (if the 
author wil/ have his mis-spelling), and to this 
child-woman, clever lawyer though he is, 
Mr. Mildrington, early in the story, gets 
privately married. Huis mother, a splendid 
old lady, knows nothing of all this, and goes 
on arranging and planning for her son’s settle- 
ment in life. As she has the ‘free disposal 
of some fifty thousand pounds, together with 
the lay adyowson, as it were, of a compact 
little ancestral estate, with old Elizabethan 
mansion attached, known as Mildrington 
Grange,” it will readily enough be seen that 
no ordinary amount of moral courage was 
required to break to her the actual state of 
affairs. With all his brilliant qualities, the 
barrister, unfortunately, lacked such courage, 
and the mother remains ignorant. In the 
meantime she has fixed on the lady whom 
she intends him to marry, and the very next 
time, after his engagement to the foreign 
little fairy whom we have seen at the Opera, 
when he goes to his mother’s he meets Marion 
Boleyn, who is Syren (with a y) number two. 

He entered the drawing-room carelessly ; and, 
it being pretty far gone into the winter, he found 
an artificial moon already at the full, and all 
things suffused with the soft modérateur efful- 
gence. Here was Queen Semiramis on her throne, 
and beside her a pale Eastern princess of some- 
what lowlier degree. 

Mildrington recollected perfectly that languid, 
peaceful figure which seemed to be rising from 
the light foam of a white muslin sea; recollected 
also the fine oval of her face, and also that pale 
brown hair, so soft and smooth, not separated 
with a hard distinctness from her forehead, but 
fined off with a delicate gradation. He had taken 
with him also a general sense of elegance and un- 
obtrusive refinement, which he contrasted with 
rough abundance of coarser charms which he 
always associated with those of lower degree. 
Above all, there was nobody who could pass by 
those strange eyes, so full and round, reposing in 
a deep haze or atmosphere of their own ; through 
which the mere vulgar inquisitor might strive and 
strive and yet never pierce. As he entered she 
measured him from the ground upwards, rather 
letting the full round eyes fall on him dreamingly 
than making any positive exertion to look at him. 
There was no artificial start, or empressé giggle, 
or cascade of superfluous smiles, or gush of sham 
delight. She was not staggered or confounded by 
the sudden entrance of an earthly archangel; not 
dazed—nay, not even fluttered or confused. One 
Monsieur X. had entered, one Mr. A. B. C. had 
made a third—that was all. 


Under such circumstances does Mr. Mil- 
drington the barrister hold on his career ; 
but how he fares and flounders our readers 
must discover for themselves. Some of the 
character-painting in the novel is excellent ; 
we would instance particularly Churstone 
Boleyn and the description of the proceed- 
ings at Churstone Castle. Whoever has 
perused the book will desire further acquaint- 
ance with a writer who is at once brilliant 
and truthful. 








AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MR. CHARLES 
KNIGHT.—Von. IL. 


Passagesof «Working Lifeduring Half-a-Century : 
with a Prelude of Early Reminiscences. By 
Charies Knight. Vol.II. (Bradbury and Byans.) 


HIS new instalment of Mr. Knight's 
autobiography is fully equal to the first 
in interest and the charm derived from 
freshness and simplicity. It is a pleasing, 
limpid narrative of the busiest and most 
important period of Mr. Knight’s life—that 
of his connexion with the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, when he was 
in constant intercourse with some of the 
foremost men of the day, united with him in 
the prosecution of a common object most 
honourable to all parties, and relying to ‘a 
great extent upon his capacity and experience 
of business. Before attaining this position, 
however, he had had to struggle with mis- 
fortunes, the nature of which is sufficiently 
indicated by their connexion with the ill- 
starred year 1825. The following anecdote 
is very characteristic of the time :— 
On the 6th of December I had been at Wind- 
sor. Returning to London by the afternoon 
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coach, I learnt that the banking-house of Williams 
& Co. had stopped payment. They were the 
bankers who transacted the business of Messrs. 
Ramsbottom and Legh, the partners in our sole 
Windsor bank, and large brewers. I was upon 
intimate terms with both these gentlemen, and I 
dreaded the consequence to them of this unex- 
pected calamity. Late at night they both arrived 
at my house in Pall Mall East. We spent several 
hours in anxious consultation ; but it was atlength 
agreed that Mr. Legh should immediately return 
to Windsor, to countermand an order that had 
been given for the closing of their bank on the 
morning of the 7th. It had seemed impossible 
upon the first receipt of the disastrous intelli- 
gence to prevent a fatal run upon them; for their 
resources, beyond the regulated supply of specie 
and banknotes to pay their own well-worn pieces 
of paper—the ordinary currency of the town and 
neighbourhood—were now locked up in the un- 
fortunate London house. Mr. Ramsbottom was 
one of the members for the borough, very popular, 
and of unimpeached credit. He and I set out on 
an excursion, west and east, to seek the assistance 
of bankers and other capitalists, his friends. In 
the Albany we found the partners of one firm, 
that of Messrs. Everett, deliberating by lamp- 
light. A few words showed how unavailing was 
the hope of help from them : “‘ We shall ourselves 
stop at nine o’clock.”” The dark December morn- 
ing gradually grew lighter; the gas-lamps died 
out; but long before it was perfect day we found 
Lombard Street blocked up by eager crowds, each 
man struggling to be foremost at the bank where 
he kept his account, if its doors should be opened. 
We entered several of the banks where the coun- 
ters were surrounded by the presenters of cheques, 
and were witnesses to the calm which sustains the 
honest English trader in the hour of difficulty, 
even as it has sustained many a naval commander 
when the ship has struck upon a sunken rock, and 
his own safety is the last consideration. There 
was a London office of Messrs. Ramsbottom’s 
brewery ; and here we found a considerable sum 
that, through the prudence of the principal clerk, 
had not been paid in on the 6th to their banking 
agents in Birchin Lane. We decided upon a plan 
of action, the artifice of which was justified by the 
necessity of the case. I took my seat in a post- 
chaise with my treasure—something less than a 
thousand pounds—and was whirled to Windsor 
in a couple of hours by four horses. As I changed 
horses at Hounslow, or stopped at turnpikes, I 
proclaimed, “funds for the Windsor Bank.” The 
news spread down the road in that extraordinary 
way in which news, good or bad, is promulgated. 
I drove triumphantly into the yard of the Bank, 
amidst the hurrahs of a multitude outside, to 
whom I had proclaimed my mission. There was 
a meeting at the same time taking place at the 


Town Hall, at which my townsmen entered into. 


resolutions declaring their opinion of the solvency 
of the firm, and the necessity of not pressing upon 
them in the hour of difficulty. The bank was 
saved. 

An Irish bank is said to have averted a 
catastrophe by paying all demands in red-hot 
sovereigns! By the time the first creditor 
had made some attempts to secure his money 
the run upon the bank had become a run 
out of it, and by the time the sovereigns had 
cooled the panic had cooled also. 

The panic of 1825 killedthe publishing busi- 
ness of 1826. A prophecy of Lovell Beddoe’s, 
writing to a friend in 1824, was amply 
fulfilled, though in a different sense from 
that intended ; and ‘‘fog, blight, and hail,” 
in sinister succession, ravaged the ‘‘ dullard 
months.” Many eminent publishing houses 
disappeared entirely ; others died, as it were, 
down to the root, reserving new leaves for 
better times. The effect on Mr. Knight was 
first to enforce a temporary suspension of 
activity, and then turn it into a new direc- 
tion. After his removal from Windsor, 
he had commenced in Pall Mall as a pub- 
lisher of general literature, the most remark- 
able book he brought out being, perhaps, 
Mudie’s ‘‘ Babylon the Great,” that fore- 
runner of the amusing sketches of Mr. James 
Grant. He had had the offer of a work of 
greater ny amg ery letters and reminis- 
cences of Byron, edited by the poet’s early 
friend Dallas. The executors, however, 
interfered and stopped the publication, Hob- 
house observing ‘‘that, if individuals were 
not spoken of with bitterness, and if opinions 
were not very freely expressed in these let- 
ters, they were not like Lord Byron’s letters 





in general.” The matter came before Lord 
Eldon, who decided ‘that, if A. writes a 
letter to B., B. has the property in that let- 
ter for the purpose of reading and keeping it, 
but no property in it to publish it.” The 
printing was accordingly interrupted: but 
an abstract was published; and, though Mr. 
Knight does not mention the circumstance, 
we have an impression that Mr. Dallas 
brought out the original work on the Con- 
tinent. 

In the midst of these Chancery proceedings a 
Captain Parry was announced. “A fine rough 
subject” —as Byron designated this “ fire-master 
who was to burn a whole fleet” —came into my 
private room, with a leathern bag slung over his 
shoulder. He threw it on the table, exclaiming, 
“There you have the best book that any one can 
write about the Right Honourable George Gordon, 
Lord Byron.” He opened the wallet ; handed 
me some of the illiterate scrawl; vaunted again 
and again his friendship with the Right Honour- 
able George Gordon, Lord Byron—always naming 
him by his titles at full length; and was very 
much astonished when I declined having anything 
to say to the affair. Captain Parry found some 
person to prepare his MS. for the press. An 
action of some sort arose out of the publication ; 
and I was called as a witness to prove the nature 
of the contents of that leathern bag, Parry having 
maintained that he was the sole author of the 
book. The most remarkable part of this piece of 
literary manufacture was a ribald description of 
Jeremy Bentham running up Fleet Street pur- 
sued by a notorious woman called “The City 
Barge.” Parry had indoctrinated his scribe with 
his own hatred of the Utilitarians of the Greek 
Committee in London, who sent out printing- 
presses and pedagogues in more plentiful supply 
than Congreve-rockets. Byron writes on the 8th 
February, “‘ Parry says B....«. [? Bentham] 
is a humbug, to which I say nothing. He sorely 
laments the printing and civilizing expenses, and 
wishes that there was not a Sunday school in the 
world.” 

This Parry is described by Trewlaney as 
‘a rough burly fellow, never quite sober, 
but no fool, and with a fund of pot-house 
stories, which he told in appropriately slang 
language; he was a mimic, and amus 
Byron by burlesquing Jeremy Bentham and 
other members of the Greek Committee.” 
It is fair to say that there is nothing 
‘‘ribald”? in Parry’s book as_ published. 
The description of Bentham running up 
Fleet Street is sufficiently amusing. It 
was the philosopher’s wont to break out 
into a round trot whenever he found him- 
self out of doors, perhaps with the design of 
typifying the march of intellect. He cannot 
have taken it amiss that others should have 
followed his example. 

To return to Mr. Knight :—The utter pros- 
tration of the book-trade in 1826 led him 
to decline the business of a general pub- 
lisher and revive a former scheme for the 
publication of a ‘‘ National Library.” The 
project was to have been carried out in 
conjunction with Murray; but unexpected 
difficulties arose, and it never advanced 
beyond the prospectus. It proved, how- 
ever, the means of determining the com- 
plexion of Mr. Knight’s future life by 
marking him out as the man for the Useful 
Knowledge Society, just commencing its 
career under the inspiration of one who 
might have — for the animated epitome 
of the whole body. Mr. Knight thus records 
his introduction to Henry Brougham :— 

At Windsor, in November, I received a letter 
from Mr. M. D. Hill, wishing me to come to town 
immediately, as he had mentioned my plan of 
popular books to Mr. Brougham, and to a com- 
mittee for the encouragement of such a project, 
and that he thought great things might be done. 
Of course this communication brought meinstantly 
to London; and I was very quickly introduced 
by Mr. Hill to Mr. Brougham. That interview 
is indelibly impressed upon 7 memory with all 
its attendant circumstances. had never come 
across the renowned orator in private life, or had 
seen him under an every-day character. There 
was an image in my mind of the Queen’s Attorney- 
General, as I had often beheld him in the House 
of Lords, wielding a power in the proceedings on 
the Bill of Pains and Penalties which no other 


man seemed to uivocating witnesses 
crouching ies? his withering scorn; mighty 
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peers shrinking from his bold sarcasm ; the whole 
assembly visibly agitated at times by the splen- 
dour of his eloquence. The Henry Brougham I 
had gazed upon was, in my mind’s eye, @ man 
stern and repellent; not to be approached with 
any attempt at familiarity ; whose opinions must 
be received with the most respectful deference ; 
whose mental superiority would be somewhat 
overwhelming. The Henry Brougham into whose 
chambers in Lincoln’s Inn I was ushered on & 
November night was sitting amidst his briefs, 
evidently delighted to be interrupted for some 
thoughts more attractive. After saluting my 
friend with a joke, and grasping my hand with a 
cordial welcome, he went at once to the subject 
upon which I came. The rapid conception of the 
features of my plan; the few brief questions as to 
my wishes; the manifestation of a warm interest 
in my views without the slightest attempt to be 
patronizing, were most gratifying to me. The 
image of the great orator of 1820 altogether 
vanished when I listened to the unpretentious 
and often playful words of one of the best table- 
talkers of 1826,—it vanished, even as the full- 
bottomed wig of that time seemed to have be- 
longed to some other head than the close-cropped 
one upon which I looked. The foremost advocate 
of popular education made no harangues about its 
advantages. He did not indoctrinate me, as I 
have been bored by many an educationist before 
and since, with flourishes upon asubject which he 
gave Mr. Hill and myself full credit for compre- 
hending. M. Charles Dupin said to Mackintosh, 
after a night in the House of Commons—* I heard 
not one word about the blessings of liberty.” 
“No, no,” replied Mackintosh, “ we take all that 
for granted.” So did Henry Brougham take for 
granted that he and I were in accord upon the 
subject of the Diffusion of Knowledge. 

‘‘The Steam Intellect Society,” as Mr. 
Peacock laughingly christened the Associa- 
tion, was one of the most characteristic 
births of its age. Rarely has amore genuine 
zeal for improvement animated the youth of 
any nation; never, perhaps, has such zeal 
been more sober, practical, and utilitarian. 
The young men of that generation took up 
the work of human improvement where their 
predecessors of 1791 had been compelled 
to leave it off. The floods of revolution 
and reaction had equally subsided ; the good 
seed remained unspoiled; and the fortunate 
period of 1828-36 reaped .a crop of sub- 
stantial amelioration. Few periods have 
been more fruitful in homely, practical re- 
forms, or more distinguished by the impetus 
given to the dissemination of knowledge. 
Few bodies can boast of having effected more 
good than the Useful Knowledge Society ; 
nor was any great work ever carried on in a 
more disinterested spirit, more alien to all 
consideration of profit, or politics, or sec- 
tarianism. If all was not accomplished that 
might have been—if something of what was 
accomplished disappointed anticipation in its 
results—if penny magazines still require 
something to bring them to the million, and 
mechanics’ institutes something to bring 
the million to them—if Mr. Knight himself 
confesses that he had ‘‘ formed an over- 
sanguine estimate of the benefit that was 
likely to result from the general diffusion of 
the ability to read”—such partial failures 
are inherent in the nature of things, and 
should cause no uneasiness to those who 
have but submitted to the conditions of 
human existence. Future philanthropists 
will rectify what the men of 1830 left im- 
perfect, and will in turn bequeath ample 
materials to the criticism of their successors. 

“ Sith every action that hath gone before 

Whereof we have record trial did draw, 

Bias and thwart, not answering the aim 

And that embodied figure of the thought 

That gave’t surmised shape.” 


The publications of the Useful Knowledge 
Society only formed a part of those which 
embodied the general thirst for knowledge 
and met the wants of the general love of 
reading, compelled in some sort into a new 
ee ye ace ~ cessation of — bril- 
liant displays of imagination an nius 
which had held the public enthralled for 
twenty years. The stimulus imparted by 
Byron and Scott survived them, and pages 
might be filled by the enumeration of the 


Libraries, Magazines, and Cyclopsedias with 
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which publishers sought to gratify it. Mr. 
Knight recounts his own services to the 
Society he represented with modesty and 
conciseness. e first conceived the idea 
of his excellent Almanac and Companion, 
which was prepared for the press with 
incredible celerity, and soon put down 
much of the foolish and noxious literature 
with which it competed. Then followed the 
‘‘ Library ;” then the ‘‘ Penny Magazine,” to 
this day the best repertory of miscellaneous 
information in our language; then the 
‘‘ Penny Oyclopeedia,” in its present shape 
the best cyclopsedia we possess, but which, 
unfortunately, caused a serious loss to the 
publisher; then the “Pictorial Bible,” 
‘‘Shakspere,” ‘‘Arabian Nights,” ‘* His- 
tory of England;” finally, Knight’s ‘‘ Monthly 
Volume.” Mr. Knight ingenuously acknow- 
ledges defects in some of these publications ; 
but, when the variety of hands employed is 
considered, the general standard of merit 
must be prevemeere surprisingly high. As 
a body of popular reading they are simply 
invaluable, and the stimulus they afforded to 
cheap artis not the least among their many 
merits. We must refer our readers to Mr. 
Knight’s pages for a detailed account of 
them, and must take our leave of him witha 
few more extracts, omitting many which we 
would have gladly transferred to our pages :— 
ificulties of a Cyclopedia.—The essential 
difficulty of making the contributions at once 
brief and complete was discovered when the ex- 
periment came to be tried for a few months. It 
was impossible, moreover, to offer an adequate 
remuneration to a competent scholar or man of 
scieuce, when it was said to him—You must give 
us the very cream of your knowledge; you must 
ur out the fullest information in the most con- 
ensed form of words; your articles must never- 
theless be readable and perfectly intelligible to the 
opular mind; and yet, under these difficult con- 
itions, ae must be paid at a certain rate 
page. is “solatium,” not low as compared with 
reviews and magazine articles in reference to the 
mere nitmber of words, was very low if the merit 
of the Cyclopedia was to consist in extreme com- 
pression, whilst the review and the magazine 
conductors would allow of any amount of ex- 
pansion not altogether extravagant. The plan 
would never work. It would pay the gardener 
to grow dwarf pear-trees and peach-trees, but it 
would not pay the writer to produce dwarfed 
- articles that, like the rarities of the hot-house and 
conservatory, should be perfect in form, if not in 
size, bear fruit, and not die very prema- 
turely. A very clever and accomplished author, 
Mr. Samuel Phillips, thus described the issue of 
this experiment: “When the Cyclopedia was 
started, the public were invited to pay their penny 
a-week, and to seize the opportunity of securing, 
not only a valuable, but also an incomparably 
cheap lication. ‘Useful knowledge’ was to 
be ‘ diffused ’ by a society appointed for the express 
purpose, but it was not to be ‘diffusive.’ It was 
to be poured abroad, but in such a form as should 
instruct, not weary or perplex the recipient. If 
we remember rightly, eight good compact volumes 
were to contain thé substantial fcod for which the 
working mind was pining. Before one volume, 
however, was completed, the Committee thought 
it e ient to hint that it must ‘ be observed that 
the plan of the Cyclopedia had been rather en- 
. After a year the plan had enlarged so 
much that the rate of issue was doubled. It was 
no longer a penny a-week, but twopence. After 
three years it was quadrupled—fourpence a-week 
instead of twopence. Had the original plan of a 


ve taken exactly thirty-seven years to complete 
business.” 
Miss Martineau.—I have reserved the mention 
in these “ Passages” of my earlier intercourse with 
Miss Martineau till I could associate her name 


at weekly issue been persevered in, it would 
the 


with a period at which I, more fully than before, 
comprehended the energy of her character, the 
fertility of her genius, and the rich variety of her 
knowledge. I had become slightly acquainted 
with her in 1830, when she was seeking a publisher 
for her “ Illustrations of Political Economy.” The 
Committee of the Society for the Diffusion of Use- 
ful Knowledge were then as opposed to works of 
imagination as if they had been “budge doctors 
of Stoic fur,” whose vocation was to despise 
e ing not of direct utility. In a year or so, 
the house in which she dwelt with her mother in 
‘Westminster was frequented by crowds of visitors 


of rank and talent eager to pay their homage to. 





the young authoress, whose little books went forth 
monthly in apparently inexhaustible profusion, 
delighting many readers who did not care to be 
instructed, and satisfying the discreet few by the 
soundness of their conclusions. Previous to her 
voyage to America in 1835, I frequently met Miss 
Martineau at the house of Mr. Bellenden Ker. I 
mention this with many a vivid recollection of the 
charm of her conversation. Her deafness was so 
neutralized by the rapidity of her perceptions, 
that it almost ceased to be embarrassing to herself 
or her hearers. 

Critical Sagacity of Mr. Croker.—In the post- 
seript to Twelfth Night I had said, adverting to 
a letter printed by Mr. Collier in his “ New Facts,” 
“There was one who knew Shakspere well—who, 
illustrious as he was by birth and station, does not 
hesitate to call him, one of the poor players of 
Blackfriars, ‘my especial friend’—who testifies 
decidedly enough to the public estimation of his 
domestic conduct.” That letter purported to have 
been written in 1608 by Lord Southampton to 
Lord Chancellor Ellesmere. I must give another 
extract from Mr. Croker’s correspondence with 
me on the subject of Shakspere, to show how 
carefully this friend watched my progress, and 
with what critical acumen he anticipated the ob- 
jections of the present day to discoveries of this 
apocryphal character. “I observe you quote and 
rely upon the letter signed ‘H. 8.’ discovered 
among Lord Ellesmere’s papers by Mr. Collier. 
If that letter be genuine I must plead guilty to a 
great want of critical sagacity, for somehow it 
smacks to me of modern invention, and all my re- 
consideration of the subject, and some other cir- 
cumstances which have since struck me, corroborate 
my doubts. Mr. Collier is, of course, above all 
suspicion of having any hand in a fabrication, but 
it appears that one person at least, and perhaps 
more, had access to the papers before him, though 
it would seem that the particular bundle appeared 
not to have been*pened since it was first tied up. 
In short, I see such strong external evidence of 
authenticity, and, on the other hand, such internal 
evidence (in my judgment) of the contrary, that I 
am puzzled.” 

Introduction of the Electric Telegraph.—How 
well I remember the ignorant wonder with which, 
travelling from Windsor to London by the Great 
Western, I looked upon the erection of tall posts 
at regular intervals along the line, and, in answer 
to the inquiry of a foreigner as to their use, told 
him I thought that they were intended for gas- 
lamps to light the railway. These mysterious 
standards were for the application of Mr. Cooke’s 
patent for insulating the wires which had been 
previously placed in iron tubes, buried beneath 
the ground. 
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The Fisherman’s Magazine. June and July. 
Edited by Cholmondeley Pennell. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—THIs is a magazine which will be 
widely welcomed, and would make fishers of us 
all were we to listen to its siren-like voice, tellin 
of gentle streams and rapid rivers, Highlan 
poots, and Norwegian streamlets. Mr. Pennell, 

owever, very skilfully baits for many readers 
who may never find themselves defined by holding 
a rod with a worm at one end of it ; and naturalists, 
as well as anglers, will find themselves surely 
hooked if they so much as look at the contents. 
We cannot do better than transcribe the following 
for the information of those of our readers who 
either want Highland fishing or an idea of the 
reading they will find in this magazine :—“ With 
the exception of the Sutherland rivers and a few 
others, it is practically useless to attempt salmon 
fishing in the Highlands without the regular 
applianceg for the art—namely, a pair of fishing 
trousers with outside stockings and shoes, or 
wading boots, a reel with 80 to 100 yards of line, 
a rod capable of throwing 15 to 25 yards of it at 
a fair cast, a clip or gaff, and a fly-book containing 
a few flies of diverse dressing, and, what is at least 
as important, of different sizes. Thus provided, 
find out the sort of water you are to fish and the 
style of man who is to be your guide. Todo this, 
the first rule is not to be ina hurry. The south 
wind may be blowing deliciously over the scented 
heather, and communicating just the right ripple 
to the stream; it may touch every nerve in your 
frame with delight ; nay, so tremulous and eager 
is the joy of finding yourself on the banks of a 
noble stream with wind and water favourable, that 
as may be hardly able to steady your eye and 
d to thread the casting line. But, for all that, 

try to be cool before Donald; have your flask at 
hand. . . . . Donald knows the very stone behind 
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which your fish is probably lying, and, unless he 
takes an interest in you personally, may suffer you 
to fish carelessly where you ought to do so ‘ pain- 
fully,’ and so baulk your sport So, when 
you come to the river-side, take a comprehensive 
glance at the pool, commend it in a general way, 
remind Donald that he must have seen many a 
goodly fish taken out of it, let him wet his whistle 
before he wets your boots, and offer the use of 

our well-filled tobacco pouch. By such means 
his heart will warm to the day’s sport—he knows 
he has a right sort of fellow in hand—and, with 
the fag end of the lucifer match with which he has 
lighted his pipe, Donald will direct your attention 
to the big stone ‘fornent’ the bush beside the 
tree, or some such well-known mark where ‘he 
should ought to be.’ Depend upon it Donald is 
right; you will waste time and energy if you fish 
where he tells you it is of no use doing so, One 
other counsel and we have done—fish quickly, 
that is, move on at least two steps at every cast ; 
come over the best parts of the pool a second or 
even a third time with a smaller and perhaps a 
different kind of fly, rather than disgust fish by 
offering them, cast after cast, a lure which, if they 
wanted to take it, they would take it at the first 
dash. The wise fisherman will, of course, however, 
take the rule as liable to exceptions; at the spots 
which one is told to fish painfully, as Robert 
Shortneed of the Robin’s Nest calls it, human 
nature won’t stand taking two free full steps at a 
cast; and, again, it has sometimes happened to us 
that, when the line was at its full stretch and the 
hook well sunk, there has been a perturbation in 
the strain, though none in the surface water, as if 
the hook and casting-line had been sucked into a 
small whirlpool at the bottom of the river. Such 
a sensation should be treated reverently: how it is 
produced we do not know; but a speculative turn 
of mind suggests that a fish has moved in the 
depths and wheeled off abruptly when immediately 
below the casting-line. In such a case it is prudent 
to let the line complete its circle and stand for a 
minute or two at rest, Then repeat the cast, keep 
your point low, and possibly you may experience 
what Mr. Russel says has been maintained in cool 
print to be ‘the most exquisite sensation of which 
this mortal frame is susceptible’—namely, the first 
tug of a salmon.” 

Thoughts of Home ; or, Counsel and Consolation 
Sor Expatriated Invalids. With some Remarks 
on Climate. By Lady Charlotte-Maria Pepys. 
(Skeffington.)—Lapy CHaR.oTre-Maria Pepys 
writes in such pleasant flowing cadences that her 
sentences fall like sweet music on the ear of the 
invalid; and the true spirit of piety, which per- 
vades all she writes, is sure to strike a kindred 
chord in the heart. Her book is free from any- 
thing like cant, unfortunately so common in books 
intended now-a-days chiefly for invalids and con- 
valescents ; but the same application of Scriptural 
truths and teachings, which is, perhaps, the 
greatest charm in the devotional writings of 
Bishops Jeremy Taylor, Patrick and Ken—books 
upon which her style is evidently formed—are no 
less the chief charm in the pages of these 
“Thoughts of Home.” It is impossible to read 
the book through without feeling the writer’s 
sincerity in all she utters. Besides the devotional 
sections of the work, Lady Pepys gives us, as a sort 
of appendix, her experiences of ‘Climates ” in 
which she more particularly touches upon Palermo, 
Crete, and Kaiserwerth, which seems likely in 
time to become a coveted winter abode for 
invalids suffering, or supposed to suffer, from 
on ge complaints. The description of Kaiser- 
werth and its sisterhood of gentlewomen, attend- 
ing the sick as those of gentle education and re- 
fined minds alone can do, is quite one of the gems 
of the book. It ends with an appeal on behalf of 
the Sisterhood, which is sure to be responded to. 
“It would be a terrible loss to the Hast,” says 
her ladyship, “ did this house close like the one at 
Beyrout ; and even short of that, were it com- 
pelled to diminish the circle of benevolence. For 
our own sakes let us encourage the noble work of 
the Deaconesses—the Kaiserwerth Sisters—and 
not only imitate and learn from them, but. also 
give cordial support to this institution now esta- 
blished in London, and to this excellent and hard- 
working branch at Alexandria.” The book, which 
is elegantly got up, is sure to be welcomed by the 
large class to whom it more especially addresses 
itself, 

Wakefield Worthies ; or, Biographical Sketches 
of Men of Note connected, by birth or otherwise, 
with the Town of Wakefield, in Yorkshire. By 
the Rev. J. H. Lupton, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and Second Classical Master 
in the City of London School. (London: 
Hamilton ; Wakefield : Micklethwaite. Pp. 257.)— 
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Mr. Lupron interrupts his biographies occasion- 
ally to describe to us the country round Wakefield, 
and to show us something of the soil from which 
his heroes sprung. Nor is he neglectful of the 
customs, manners, and general state of the town 
at different periods ; and, from the abundance of 
the notes and the great diversity of the authors 
quoted, it is evident that the information con- 
veyed is of a trustworthy kind. From his classical 
as well as his antiquarian lore—from his poetic m- 
stincts as well as from his genial and reverential 
nature—Mr. Lupton is just the man to write a nice 
interesting book about the “ Wakefield Worthies.” 
John Radcliffe, of library fame ; Richard Bentley, 
the critic; Sir Martin Frobisher, the gallant sailor 
of Queen Elizabeth’s time who commanded the 
Triumph when the Spanish Armada threatened our 
shores; the late Mr. Moxon, the publisher; and 
a host of others, not forgetting Goldsmith’s ima- 
ginary but immortal “ Vicar,” all hailed from the 
good town of Wakefield, and were all of them 
good men and true. The volume will find favour 
beyond the bounds of Yorkshire. 

Stansfield: a Tragedy. By Samuel Drake 
Roberts. (Published for the Author by 8. Clegg 
& Co., Heckmondwike, and W. Kent & Co., 
London.)—Tuts tragedy of modern life opens 
with Sir Everard Digby, one of the characters, 
soliloquizing thus :— 

*Tis strange—a most unwonted restlessness ‘ 

Disturbs my mind with dark and strange forebodings 

Of coming evil and calam’tous things. 

Is there a visible cause which thus annoys me, 

Or am I victimed with besotted fancies ? 

A prey tosigns? Well, be it as it may, 

I do most strongly feel a vague misgiving 


That some affair impends which I suspect 
Will be allied to trouble. 


Sir Everard is right. There enters to him at that 
moment Mr. Philip Stansfield, to ask the hand of 
his fair daughter, Edith. Sir Everard rather likes 
the notion; but there is the impediment that 
Philip’s younger brother, Mr. Arthur Stansfield, 
is in favour with the same young lady. To make 
a long story short, the younger brother has the 
elder murdered; and this and the natural sequel 
make the tragedy. It is partly in blank verse and 
partly in prose for the parts intended to be 
rougher or more comic ; and the whole is dedicated 
“To the memory of Shakspeare.” Here, by way 
of further specimen of the blank verse, is another 
passage from Sir Everard soliloquizing :— 
IT could have wished that circumstances had 

Been somewhat otherwise. I do not like it, 

That two such brothers—strange fatality !— 

Should be affected with the selfsame object. 

There’s danger in’t. Yet I will not despond, 

But, with a full reliance, lean on Him 

Who never fails to succour those that ask it. 


Let me dismiss it from my mind: sufficient 
For the day is the evil thereof. 


Here is another bit of soliloguy—Arthur after 


his brother’s murder :— 

’Tis done !—’tis done !—’tis done !—the deed is done! 
AndIundone! Oh that ’twere yet to do! 4 
What horrible fiend was it whose feculent whispering 
Has duped me out of all my hopes o’ the future! 

Hell! deep-founded vaults will v= laughter ! 
A twofold murderer in one short, brief hour! 

A son—a brother !—can it be reality ? 

Am I awake—awake? Oh, terrible fact! 

Oh, sickening fact ! oh, wicked, wicked, wicked ! 
Avenging Deity, let retributive lightnings , 
Strike the self-consciousness from marred humanity, 
And sink me to a brute whose natural instinct 

Keeps him from killing kindred! Smite, ye flashes! 
Retaliating thunders, leave the elements— 

Crush me from observation ! 


We should fancy that this will be a sufficient 
sample of Mr. Roberts’s tragedy. 

The Golden Grove: a Choice Manual, con- 
taining What is to be Believed, Practised, and 
Desired or Prayed for, ete. By Jeremy Taylor, 
D.D. (J. H. & J. Parker.)—Or our books of 
devotion which take rank amongst the sacred 
classics in English literature Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor’s “Golden Grove” is one of the most 
prized and treasured. It has been said of Bishop 
Taylor, by one who knew him well, that “ he had 
the sagacity of a prophet, the reason of an angel, 
and the piety of a saint, added to which he had 
devotion enough for a cloister, learning enough 
for an university, and wit enough for a college of 
virtuosi.” Upon the decline of the royal cause, 
and the dispersion of the friends and adherents of 
Charles I., he was ejected from his living of 
wp pingham, in Rutlandshire, and retired into 

es, where he kept a school, finding an asylum 
at Golden Grove, in Carmarthenshire, the seat of 
the present Earl of Cawdor, but then the residence 
of the loyal and liberal Earl of Carbery ; hence 
the name on the title-page. “During the year 
1654,” says Bishop Heber, “he expanded his 
‘Catechism for Children’ into the beautiful 
Manual which, in honour of the hospitable man- 
sion of Lord Carbery, he has entitled ‘The 
Golden Grove.’” This elegant edition is reprinted 
from that of 1680, co with the first edition 
of 1655 and the folio of 1657, and has had the 

i references all verified. “Com for 
the use of the devout, especially of younger 





persons,” the work, upon the Restoration, became 
deservedly popular with Churchmen. It is well 
timed to make it at present again accessible to 
Christian readers. 

The Abbeville Jaw, an Episode in a Great Con- 
troversy: being a Paper read before the Hull 
Literary and Philosophical Society. By J. L. 
Rome, F.G.8S. (Longman & Co.) — HERE are 
eighty-four flippant pages and an appendix about 
this jaw! The author, who evidently possesses 
very few of the “crotchets” of “scientific men,” 
is “quite clear” about one thing. Sir Charles 
Lyell has failed to establish his thesis in his 
recently-published work. ‘The liberality with 
which he uses hypothesis to do the work of fact— 
the way in which he parades alleged facts which 
are either doubtful in themselves or doubtful in 
their bearing upon the argument—the readiness 
with which, when pressed with a difficulty, he 
abandons that darling dogma of a uniform rate of 
operation of natural forces which must lie at the 
foundation of anything approximating to a reliable 
physical chronology—these and other considera- 
tions have convinced me that, whatever Sir C. 
Lyell’s advocacy may have done for the antiquity of 
man question, it has not produced ademonstration.” 

The Christ of the Gospels and the Christ of 
Modern Criticism: Lectures on M. Renan’s “ Vie 
de Jésus.” By John Tulloch, D.D., Principal of 
St. Mary’s College, St. Andrew’s. (Macmillan 
and Co.)—Amonast direct answers to M. Renan, 
this volume will not easily be surpassed. It is 
short, and sumptuously printed ; the style is ani- 
mated, pointed, and scholarly; the tone fair and 
appreciative; the philosophy intelligent and 
cautious ; the Christianity liberal, reverent, and 
hearty. Dr. Tulloch begins by treating M. 
Renan’s book as the fruit and consummation of 
the French positivist philosophy, as Strauss’s was 
of German Pantheism. He sketches a clear 
contrast between Positivism and the faith of a 
Christian. He then endeavours to put the evidence 
for the miracles of the Gospel on its right footing. 
Afterwards, he examines M. Renan’s criticism, 
his theory of the origin of Christianity, and his 
idea of the character of Christ. Dr. Tulloch’s 
book is sure to be widely read, and may be recom- 
mended without reserve for popular reading. 

A Hand-Book of School Management and Me- 
thods of Teaching. By P. W. Joyce, A.B., 
M.R.I.A., Head Master, Central Model Schools, 
Dublin. (Dublin: M‘Glashan and Gill. Pp. 
209.)—Mr. Joycgr, while giving us the results of 
his own experience both as a teacher and an 
organiser, has very wisely incorporated in the 
volume the most important of the valuable lec- 
tures delivered by P. J. Keenan, Esq., late Head 
Inspector of National Schools. Part I. treats 
of house furniture, systems of organisation, &c. ; 
and Part II. of methods of teaching. The volume 
ought to be placed in the hands of all teachers ; 
for the conclusions at which Mr. Joyce has arrived 
are the results of the large experience of one who 
appears to have special aptitude for teaching. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


HE friends of the late Mr. W. J. Fox, the late 
member for Oldham, are getting up an Jn Me- 
moriam fund, to which about £250 have already 
been subscribed. It is also proposed to bring out 
a collected edition of his writings. 

“ ABOUT IN THE WoRLD” is the title of a 
volume of essays, by the author of “The Gentle 
Life,” which Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. will 
publish in a few days. 

Lovers of falconry may now inspect, in the 
“Games ” section of the Educational division of 
the South Kensington Museum, some curious 
hawks’-hoods, of the date of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, made of embossed leather, with velvet 
eye-pieces, and also some metal spurs, formerly 
used in cock-fighting, which have lately been 
presented to the Museum by the Rev. R. Brooke 
of Gateforth House, Yorkshire. 

THE recital of M. Gounod’s opera of “ Mirella” 
by the performers of Her Majesty’s Theatre at- 
tracted 6977 persons to the Crystal Palace on 
Wednesday last. The vocalists were Madlles. 
Titiens, Rebow, Grossi, and Volpini, and Messrs. 
Santley, Giuglini, Junca, and Gassier. To-day, 
and on Monday next, the great fétes of the 
Dramatic College will be held. Amongst the more 
interesting novelties are the Chimpanzee, pre- 
sented to the Company by M. du Chaillu, which 
inhabits a roomy cage in the Tropical Department, 
and a complete set of cotton machinery and other 
mechanital operations at work daily. 

Messrs. Macmrixian & Co. announce “ A Book 
of Golden Deeds” by Miss Yonge, a record of 
such acts as exhibit the highest degree of unselfish- 
ness. They also announce a “ Book of Ballads” 
by Mr. Allingham. 

Tue library of the late Mr. George Burges, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, the well-known Greek 
scholar, will be sold by auction to-day by Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge. Many of the 
books are enriched with MS. notes; and, if our 
memory does not fail us, there are several of these 
which formerly belonged to Porson, Parr, Dobree, 
and other eminent classical critics, whose friend- 
ship was enjoyed by the late Mr. Burges. There 
is a copy of his own edition of Plato, published in 
1826, in 11 vols. 8vo., filled with MS. notes, 
evidently as the substratum of a new edition ; also 
a copy of the rarer of the two editions of Demos- 
thenes published by Aldus Manutius in 1504, 
and several other Aldine Editiones Principes of 
Greek classics ; a copy of the very rare Venetian edi- 
tion of the Greek text of Aristophanes, printed by 
Griphius in 1548, “ multis metris corruptis men- 
disque plurimis purgata”—a book always coveted by 
scholars ; and, above all, a sporting lot of “ auto- 
graph MSS.,” which forms five parcels, and is called 
in the catalogue “an invaluable collection to the 
classical scholar.” 

M. Renan has published, with plates and fac- 
similes, “ Trois Inscriptions Phéniciennes, trouvées 
& Oumm-el-Awamid par Ernest Renan.” 

THERE is a rumour of Renan’s having accepted 
an offer of a chair in Belgium equal in every 
respect to the one he held at the Collége de France. 
Meanwhile he is busy with his “ Life of Mary” 
and “ Life of Paul.” 

Tue French Emperor has signeda decree by which 
the whole Tinpovial Library is to be reorganised. At 
the same time he is busy with a project for trans- 
ferring the polytechnic schools to Versailles. 

AN interesting discovery has just been made at 
Angerville, in a property belonging to M. Berryer. 
A labourer in digging brought to light a stone 
coffin, in the form of an angel, containing the 
remains of a human skeleton reduced to dust. 
Several articles of value were likewise in the coffin. 
M. er, unfortunately, was not at once ap- 
prised of the discovery. But he succeeded in 
recovering a large bronze bowl, beautifully sculp- 
tured as te hye oS pars basin, completely 

ized; a c ing, but wanti 
the stone which Sot'in § roy 


had been set in it (this was a 








work of the Lower Empire); a very large horn 
comb, richly ornamented ; some broken glass vessels; 
and a coin of the realm of the Emperor Gratian. 
This coffin, discovered not far from a very ancient 
road, appears not to have been alone. M. Berryer 
has given orders to dig the ground all round,to 
discover whether it was not a burial-place of the 
last period of Roman dominion in Gaul. 

Bezsives the statue of Pelissier to be erected in 
Paris, another is to be executed and to be placed 
at Algiers. 

Tue Empress Josephine, Napoleon’s first wife, 
is likewise to havea statue in Paris, on the square 
before the Alma Bridge. 

VISCOUNT AND SENATOR DE LAGURRONNIERE 
intends shortly, under the «gis of Lamartine, 
to enter the lists as a candidate for the French 
Academy. He prepares for this special purpose 
a great literary work in two volumes. There 
is thus a possibility of the two representatives of 
La France and the Débats (Jules Janin) entering 
this ancient body simultaneously. 

La Monde Iilustrée has lately distinguished 
itself by a long and elaborate biographical ‘article 
on “Comte de Beust,’’ whose portrait it like- 
wise furnished. Unfortunately, however, the 
contributor who intended to glorify the great 
Schleswig-Holstein saviour. pitched upon another 
Beust, who happens to be a mineralogist at Frei- 
berg. The funniest part of the story is that the 
biographer never once smells his rat, but goes on 
copying and mistranslating the sketch given of the 
latter in the “ Zeitgenossen,”’ until he comes to the 
great work of the Professor on “The Saxon 
Mines and the Finances of State,” at which 
juncture he exclaims, “Whataman! Not only 
great as a politician, he is also an eminent scholar 
in national economy !” 

PRINCE NAPOLEON is, according to the Paris 
papers, engaged in a history of the Napoleonide, 
in which a critical réswmé of their present histo- 
riographers is to be given. 

THE question whether a theatrical manager has 
the right to refuse the entrance into the theatre 
to a venomous critic has recently been tried in 
Berlin. The court, after long deliberation, came 
to the decision that no one is to be excluded who 
pays for his ticket—not even a critic. 

A NEw work on the German stage is in prepara- 
tion, entitled “Iffland und Dalberg,’ by Dr. 
Wilhelm Koffka. 

THE Vienna Presse, hitherto one of the most 
important political papers of the Austrian empire, 
has come to grief. The proprietor, Mr. Zang, who 
has accumulated a large fortune by judicious 
non-interference with the political part of the 
business, has suddenly taken it into his head to 
guide the editors in this respect. The consequence 
was that the whole staff—a singularly well-selected 
one—has left him, and that a new rival paper is 
going to be started, called Die Freie Presse. 

AN important contribution to modern Ger- 
man philosophy is the just- published work 
* Aus Arthur Schopenhauer’s Nachlass: Abhand- 
lungen, Anmerkungen, Aphorismen, und Frag- 
mente : herausgegeben von Julius Frauenstiadt.” 

CHARLES SEALSFIELD, the mysterious Germano- 
American novelist whose death we recently an- 
nounced, has bequeathed the greatest part of his 
fortune to an unknown family in Moravia. 

Tue latest Heft of Petermann’s “ Mittheilungen” 
contains a paper on Glaisher’s balloon ascents 
and an essay by Radloff on the Kirghises. 

A MONUMENTAL bust has been erected to the 
Silesian t Andreas Gryphius, born 1616, at 
Glogau, Ls senive place. 

THE searches in the “Pfahlbauten” of the 
Starnberger See are proceeding vigorously ; but 
little save “kitchen-stuff”’ and bronze objects have 
been brought to light. The most valuable spot 
appears to be the “ Roseninsel” in the lake, 
in which there have been found not only re- 
mains of two of the most ancient periods—the 
“Stone” and the “ Bronze Ages ”—but also from 
the periods of transition to the Celto-Germanic 
“Tron Age ” and the Roman time. 

How well informed the Allgemeine Zeitung, the 
oracle of South Germany, is on English lite 
matters is neatly illustrated by a passage whic 
we met with a few days ago in it anent modern 
English novels, where, among other curious bits, 
it was stated that George Eliot was writing a 
new story, and that “nobody has ever found out 
who the author is, or even whether, as some 
rumoured, it is a lady or gentleman who hides 
him or herself under that pseudonym. In Ger- 
many the secret would not haye been kept so 
long.” We should say not. 


AN important literary bequest has been made 
to the Cologne Town Library, consisting of four- 
teen MSS., besides a great number of Germanistic 
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works, formerly belonging to M. E. von Groote 
of that city. Among the MSS. there is one on 
vellum of the 13th century, containing the Wige- 
lois of Wirnt von Grasenbeg ; another containing 
the Tristan of Gottfried von Strasburg, with the 
continuation by Ulrich von Thiirheim, with 
drawings, dating before 1323; further, a Tristan, 
with the continuation by Heinrich von Vriburg, 
of the 15th century; the Songs of Mascatbliit ; 
an appendix containing a description of the 
chessmen, fifteenth century; Brother Philipp’s 
“ Marienleben” and the four children of Haimon, 
both likewise of the fifteenth century. Among 
the printed books there are a Parcifal and a Titurel 
of 1477, two very rare folios. 

THE Beilage to the Allgemeine Zeitung (No. 171) 
has articles on the “Dresdener Shakespeare 
Verein ;” the War in America: “ Richmond und 
Atalanta ;” and “ Unser Verbiindeter gegen Eng- 
land.” The Illustrirte Zeitung (No. 1096) gives 
a paper on English life and manners, by H. Konig ; 
the Magazin fiir die Literatur des Auslandes 
(No.27), “Partheien und Aussichten im Englischen 
Parlament ;” Europa (No. 28), “Das Reich der 
Aschanti,”’ and ‘“‘ Neu-york wiihrend des Kriegs ; 
Unterhaltungen am Héiuslichen Herd (No. 27), 
“Shakespeariana, I. und II.;”’ Westermann’s 
Monatshefte (No. 93), the concluding paper, by 
H. Floto, on “‘ Die Biirgerkriege in England und 
die Hinrichtung Karl’s I.;” and Das Ausland 
(No. 27), “ Die Englische Rettungsboote,” ‘‘ Der 
Weinstock in England,” and “ Die Rauberbande 
in Neu-Siid- Wales. 

Tre Vienna Academy of Sciences has decided 
upon editing a new and complete Corpus of Latin 
ecclesiastical writers, and Dr. Reifferscheid has 
been entrusted with the task of making new re- 
searches and collating the rarer MSS. in the 
libraries of Italy and elsewhere. 

Frrepricn Rirscut has been elected to fill the 
place of Jacob Grimm as honorary member of the 
philologico-historical class at the Vienna Academy 
of Sciences. The full number of the eight honorary 
members now consists of Bickh, Bopp, and Pertz 
in Berlin, Dietz and Ritschl in Bonn, Ran in 
Heidelberg, Guizot and Reinaud in Paris. 

A NEW sensation-pamphlet on the internal 
German question has appeared, by Dr. Held, 
entitled “ Deutschland, der Deutsche Bund und 
die Deutschen Grossmiichte.” 

A FuLt description of the Prussian Revolution 
of 1848 is to be found in W. Angerstein’s “ Die 
Berliner Mirz-Ereignisse im Jahre 1848: nebst 
einem vollstindigen Revolutions Kalender,” &c. 

Tue Committee of last year’s “ Assembly of 
Roman Catholic Theologians and Scholars,’’ con- 
sisting of Drs. Déllinger, Stadlbaur, Reithmayer, 
and Haneberg, announce the discontinuance of 
their meetings—for this year at least. It will be 
remembered that the Pope was displeased with 
last year’s proceedings. 

In a recent biography of Donizetti by Cicconetti, 
an Italian lawyer, the author of a biography of 
Bellini, we find that Donizetti wrote no less than 
66 operas, the two last of which, “Gabiela di 
Vergi” and the “ Duke of Alba,” never appeared 
in print. The genesis of “ Lucrezia Borgia” is 
related in this wise :—Mercadante, then in Milan, 
was originally engaged to write it for theScala. But 
just then his eyes became very bad—indeed, he 
fell blind towards the end of his life. Donizetti, 
who happened to pass Milan at the time, found 
the maestro in great straits. He was bound by 
contract to finish the work within forty days, and he 
had not writtena note. Donizetti was appealed to, 
and wrote it for him in less thanthe time required— 
namely, in only twenty-five days. A fortnight 
afterwards it was produced with immense effect. 

Two numbers, “Centuria I. e II.,” have been 
issued of “Flora Sicula Exsiccata, editore Au- 

ustino Todaro.” The author is director of the 
otanical Gardens at Palermo; and the price of 
each centuria is 20s. 

THERE has just been published at Naples a roy. 
Svo. volume of 194 pp. entitled “ Documenti 
sulla Rivoluzione di Napoli, 1860-1862: per 
Aurelio Romano-Manebrini.” 

In Malaga has recently appeared “Monumentos 
Histéricos del Municipio Favio Malacitano, par 
le Docteur Berlanga,” a quarto volume with plates 
and fac-similes. 


To the Editor of Tux Reaver. 

Str,—In the article on Dr. Newman’s History 
of his Religious Opinions, in last week’s READER, 
there are two misprints which I should be glad to 
be allowed to correct. In the sentence, “It will 
require many who so regard it to raise their whole 
notion of Dr. Newman’s character,” raise should be 
revise. And, in the quotation, “To Thomas Scott I 
almost dost my soul,” Jost should be owe.—J. LL.D. 
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SCIENCE. 


CAHOURS ON THE RESPIRATION OF 
FLOWERS. 


M CAHOURS has recently presented to the 
« Paris Academy another contribution to 
vegetable physiology of the greatest importance. 
Following up his investigations into the respira- 
tion of fruits, which we lately brought to the 
notice of our readers, he now deals with that of 
flowers, and has solved many questions which the 
researches of Priestly, Sennebier, De Saussure, and 
Boussingault had left open. 

Whilst the green parts of plants effect, under 
the influence of light, the decomposition of car- 
bonie acid, the carbon of which they assimilate 
while they let the oxygen escape into the atmo- 
sphere, the coloured parts, on the other hand, 
consume the oxygen to form carbonic acid; so 
that, in virtue of one of the most admirable of 
the harmonies of nature, the composition of the 
atmosphere which surrounds us is not perceptibly 
modified. But, if we have long known that every 
flower exposed to the atmosphere develops carbonic 
acid at the expense of the oxygen of the air, the 
modifications which the phenomenon undergoes 
in the varied circumstances under which it is 
possible had yet to be inquired into. Thus, for 
instance, all flowers of equal weight or equal 
surface consume, under equal conditions, equal 
quantities of oxygen; but do they produce a 
similar proportion of carbonic acid? Again, do the 
same rules apply to sweet-smelling flowers as to 
those that have no smell at all? Does a flower 
grow faster in any given atmosphere under the 
influence of light or total darkness? Is the con- 
sumption of oxygen proportional to the tempera- 
ture of the medium in which the flower grows ? 
Does a flower consume the same quantity of 
oxygen in the various periods of its growth ? 
And, lastly, what part is played by the different 
component parts ob a flower, such as the calyx, 
corolla, pistil, and stamens? Some of these are 
the questions which M. Cahours has endeavoured 
to answer. If one experimentalizes upon different 
flowers equally advanced in growth and of the 
same weight, it is not difficult to convince oneself, 
when they are placed under the same conditions, 
that the proportion of oxygen they consume in an 
equal amount of time is far from being the same. 
The odour of the flower, more or less prononcé, 
is a matter of small importance in the production 
of the phenomenon; for there are flowers which 
possess scarcely any smell at all which consume in 
a given time a greater quantity of oxygen than 
others whose smell is overpowering. M. Cahours 
was at first led to think that sweet-smelling 
flowers more rapidly absorb the oxygen in the 
air ; but this fact is by no means general. On the 
other hand, if, everything being equal, the propor- 
tion of carbonic acid is generally a little higher 
when the flower is exposed to light than when 
placed in utter darkness, the difference is far from 
being so great as one would have imagined, and this 
difference becomes much more perceptible when 
pure oxygen is substituted for normal air. It 
very frequently happens, when the experiment 
is made in ordinary air, that the phenomena 
occur in darkness exactly as they would under 
the influence of a strong light. This result is very 
different from what is noticeable in the case of the 
majority of organic substances, which, equal in 
weight when enclosed in tubes containing an 
equal amount of atmospheric air, experience a far 
more active release of oxygen when under the 
influence of light than when kept in total darkness. 
The differences observable under these circum- 
stances are probably owing to the fact that, 
in the first case, we deal with substances 
endowed with more or less active vitality, 
while in the other we are dealing with en- 
tirely inert ones. When an experiment is made 
on the same flower, either in complete darkness or 
in the light, it is incontestable that, in propor- 
tion as the temperature rises, the amount of 
carbonic acid produced in the same time increases 
in a perceptible manner. This result, which it is 
not diffienlt to foresee, is observable with regard to 
flowers of the most varied kinds. When the 
exterior temperature varies from +15 to +25 
degrees the transformation of oxygen into carbonic 
acid is sufficiently rapid ; it is,on the other hand, 


roportionately slow at temperatures varying | 


tween +5 and +10degrees. At different states 
of development the flower does not consume the 
same quantity of oxygen, and does not produce 
the same amount of carbonic acid, but the 
differences observed are  inconsiderable. If 
flowers of equal weight in bud and in bloom be 
gathered from the same tree and placed in equal 








volumes of air, under equal conditions of light and 
temperature, it will be found that the consumption 
of oxygen is almost always a little greater in the 
case of the bud than the flower—a result which is 
not surprising, as in the first case the vital force is 
stronger than in the second. Still the dissimilarity 
is something very small. x 

Again: a flower is made up of several distinct 
portions; what is the part played by each in 
producing the total effect? In order to answer 
this question M. Cahours dissects the flower, 
thereby isolating its various elements, and studies 
the action of each in a constant quantity of normal 
air, comparing the results arrived at in the case of 
each element and in the entire flower, taking into 
account their respective weights, the experiments 
being, besides, made under perfectly identical cir- 
cumstances. In operating this way on flowers 
whose pistil and stamens are sufficiently de- 
veloped, and of which the weight is not a frac- 
tion less than that of the whole flower and 
corolla—such, for example, as the poppy, lily, 
&e., he finds that, when comparison is made 
between the carbonic acid afforded by the corolla 
and that given by the pistil and stamen, under 
similar circumstances, a great difference in favour 
of the latter is noticeable—a result which one 
ought to have expected, and which the simplest 
reasoning ought to have foretold. Lastly, inde- 
pendently of the carbonic acid formed by the 
combustion of the elements of the flowers at the 
expense of the atmospheric oxygen, a certain pro- 
portion of this gas is emitted, as may be proved by 
keeping the flowers in vessels filled with inert 
gases, such as hydrogen and nitrogen. 

M. Cahours thus sums up his memoir :— 

“ Firstly, every flower left in a limited atmo- 
sphere of normal air consumes oxygen and pro- 
duces carbonic acid in variable proportions whe- 
ther the flower has any smell or not. 

“Secondly, the circumstances under which the 
phenomena are accomplished being identical, this 
proportion of carbonic acid increases in propor- 
tion as the temperature rises. 

“Thirdly, as a general rule flowers gathered from 
the same shrub, provided their weight is the 
same, produce a little larger quantity of carbonic 
acid when the apparatus in which the experiment 
is performed is exposed to the light than when 
placed in total darkness; but, nevertheless, in 
some cases this proportion is sensibly the same 
under both circumstances. 

“Fourthly, when oxygen is substituted for 
normal air, the differences are less marked. 

“ Fifthly, the flower, while developing, emits a 
little more carbonic acid than when it is in 
full bloom—a fact which can be explained by a 
more powerful vital action. 

“ Sixthly, every flower left in an inert gas emits 
small quantities of carbonic acid. 

“Lastly, of the different elements which make 
up a flower, it is in the pistil and stamens that 
the greatest vital power is concentrated, as they 
consume the largest quantity of oxygen, and 
produce the greatest proportion of carbonic acid.” 





ON THE ORIGIN OF THE LIGHT OF 
THE SUN AND STARS. 


\ R. BALFOUR STEWART has recently com- 
4!i municated to the Astronomical Society a 
short paper “On the large Sun-spot Period 
of about Fifty-six Years.” Besides the well- 
known period of 11:2 years, Professor Wolf 
has found, both from sun-spot records and from 
those of aurore, a longer period of about 56 
years, which had its maximum in 1836. From 
the recent comparison instituted by Mr. Carring- 
ton we have grounds for supposing that a con- 
nexion may, perhaps, exist between the radius 
vector of Jupiter and the development of sun- 
spots, such that, when Jupiter is farthest from 
the sun, there are most spots. If this be true, it 
is reasonable to suppose that, if at any epoch both 
Jupiter and Saturn came to aphelion together, we 
ought then to have had a remarkable development 
of spots. No doubt both of these planets are far 
from the sun ; but, on the other hand, they are of 
great mass and of considerable eccentricity. Let 
us suppose that we had such an epoch now; since 
two revolutions of Saturn are very nearly equal to 
five of Jupiter, 59 years afterwards we should 
have the same planetary phenomenon repeated, 
and also ¢nother remarkable development of sun- 
spots. So far this accounts very well for Professor 
Wolf’s period of 56 years. Let us now examine 
the dates of aphelion of these two planets, and 
find at what epoch, according to our hypothesis, 
we ought to have had a maximum of spot- 
Suaeeeey. In the following table these dates for 


planets are given and compared together :— 
17 





; 


Date of Date of 
Aphelion of Jupiter, Aphelion of Saturn, Difference, 


1815°4 1812°1 +33 
1839°2 1841°6 —2°4 
18749 18711 +3'8 


We thus see that the dates of aphelion of the two 

lanets come closest together about 1840, which 
is not far distant from 1836, the date of maximum 
given by Professor Wolf. 

This paper has been supplemented by Mr. 
Stewart with a short article in the Intellectual 
Observer for the present month, in which he 
extends these observations, which arose from 
an idea jointly conceived by Professor Tait 
and himself. He remarks: —“It has been 
argued that the ethereal medium which per- 
vades space may somehow produce luminosity 
at the surface of large bodies, towards which it 
may be supposed to stream, and that some of its 
streams being stopped by planets or other bodies, 
this may occasion a variation in the light of the 
primary; yet how, on this principle, are we to 
account for the total stoppage of light for a length- 
ened period of time? Again, it has been supposed 
that our sun is fed by meteors, which, falling into 
his atmosphere, have their motion at once con- 
verted into light and heat. Accordingly, when a 
star is in a portion of space rich in meteors, its 
brightness will be intense ; but, when in a space de- 
void of meteors, it will disappear. This will readily 
account for the behaviour of temporary stars, but 
it cannot easily be tortured into affording us an 
explanation of variable ones. In advancing our 
own views, let us remark that, in a case like the 
present, we should endeavour to connect together 
such phenomena as are periodical. Can these 
appearances, then, be in any way due to planets ?” 
And, after alluding to his suggestion relative to 
the action of the planets on our sun, he goes on :— 
**On the whole, Revdiiee we are perhaps entitled 
to conclude that, in our own system, the approach 
of a planet to the sun is favourable to luminosity, 
and especially in that portion of the sun which 
is next the planet. A corifirmation of this law is 
found in the readiness with which it may be 
adapted to other systems. Let us take variable 
stars. The hypothesis which, without being 
physically probable, gives yet the best formal ex- 
planation of the phenomena there presented is 
that which assumes rotation on an axis, while it 
is supposed that the body of a star is from some 
cause not equally luminous in every part of its 
surface. Now if, instead of this, we suppose such 
a star to have a large planet revolving round it at 
asmall distance, then, according to our hypothesis, 
that portion of the star which is near the planet 
will be more luminous than that which is more 
remote, and this state of things will revolve round 
as the planet itself revolves, presenting to a distant 
spectator an appearance of variation with a period 
equal to that of the planet. Let us now suppose 
the planet to have a very elliptical orbit; then, 
for a long period of time, it will be at a distance 
from its primary, while, for a comparatively short 
period, it will be very near. We should, there- 
fore, expect a long period of darkness and a com- 
paratively short one of intense light, precisely 
what we have in temporary stars. Again, we have 
seen that in many binary systems there is a change 
of magnitude, and that perhaps both members 
change at the same time and in the same direc- 
tion—a result in favour of our hypothesis; but 
itis to be regretted that we have not yet sufli- 
cient data for determining if the brightness is 
greatest when both members are nearest together. 
Perhaps it may now be asked, If the sun have not 
a large store of heat in himself, but is fed from 
moment to moment, have we any tee for 
the continuance of his light, or for its steadiness, 
which is almost of equal importance to our well- 
being ? We reply that our sun is not the member 
of a binary system of small period and large ellip- 
ticity, which might give him a variable bright- 
ness, nor is he surrounded by planets that now 
press near to him and anon recede to a great 
distance, which might produce the same result. 
No doubt we encounter occasionally an erratic 
comet and are much puzzled by its great lumi- 
nosity and, in other respects, strange behaviour, 
as it ye pe our sun, but the influence of a 
body of such small mass upon our luminary is 
ev inappreciable.” So that, as Mr. Stewart 
urther remarks, the formal law which appears 
best to represent celestial phenomena asserts that 


y the approach of two heavenly bodies produces 


light in the same way as the approach of two 
atoms produces light, and the law indicated ma 

be “merely that arrangement by means of which 
the visible motion of bodies is converted into light 
and heat, which we know from Professor Thomson 
are the ultimate forms to which all motion tends.” 
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Messrs. Stewart and Tait have, we believe, further 
remarked that we have a magnetical development 
in the case of the heavenly bodies, and an electrical 
one in the case of atoms; but they do not bring 
these views forward, except as a working hypo- 
thesis which may ultimately throw light upon 


molecular forces. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


M. TzMPEL discovered a new comet on the 5th 
inst., its position being a 2h. 57m. 5 + 18° 12’ 
at 2h. 15m. in the morning of that day. Its 
movement is small. It has the appearance of a 
diffused nebulosity of some 3’ or 4’ in diameter. 

News has at length been received at Khartim 
of that enterprising explorer Mr. Samuel Baker. 
It will be in the recollection of all who are 
interested in Nile discovery that Mr. Baker, on 
the departure of Captains Speke and Grant from 
Gondokoro, volunteered to go. southward in search 
of Lake Luta Nzigé. His party has now been 
met with a few hours’ march from Gondokoro ; 
and, as a swift vessel, placed generously at Mr. 
Baker’s disposal by Mr. Petherick, awaited his 
arrival at that place, we may hope soon to hear of 
his descending the Nile and communicating the 
results of his journey. 

WE have often chronicled in these columns the 
doings of Mr. Coxwell and his balloons—doings 
which will send down his name to posterity, 
coupled with that of Mr. Glaisher, as a good friend 
and true to science, outdone by very few in his 
endeavours to help on its progress. Thus, he has 
quite recently constructed a balloon expressly for 
continuing, under favourable conditions, the high 
ascents which have already been so fruitful in 
results. We have, during the last week, learned 
that this noble balloon, and the car in which all 
the meteorological observations have been made, 
have fallen victims to a brutal mob, and that parts 
of both have been paraded in a mock triumph 
through the town of Leicester. This, however, is 
not the only cause with which, with shame 
and humiliation, we chronicle these doings of 
Englishmen. Mr. Coxwell himself has been brutally 
treated, and, indeed, may be congratulated upon 
having escaped with bare life from such a collection 
of rascaldom, where, it would seem, out of 50,000, 
there was but one man and gentleman ready to as- 
sist the two or three official preservers of the peace. 
Our readers, of course, have read Mr. Coxwell’s 
letter in the Times, and the accounts of the outrage 
in the daily press. Mr. Coxwell’s care for the 
safety of those about to entrust their lives to his 
keeping age to have been the only reason for 
the cowardly attack upon himself and property. 
The respectable inhabitants of Leicester and 
respectable Foresters generally have but one 
means of purging themselves of the disgrace now 
attaching to them both, by getting up a subscrip- 
tion to make good the loss of property sustained 
by Mr. Coxwell. 








SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


MATHEMATICAL CHEMISTRY. 
Moflat, N.B. 
OUR very able report in last number of 
Professor Williamson’s very elaborate lecture 
on the Classification of the Elements in relation to 
their Atomicities serves well to show, what, indeed, 
is becoming more and more obvious every day, 
that the secret of nature as to the molecules of 
bodies has not yet been caught. Chemists have 
been proceeding in this course ever since the 
atomic theory became popular, much more as a 
matter of course than of mature consideration, 
following in the wake of the earlier chemists, 
who, under the charm of the moment, adopted an 
abecedarian method which, even down to the 
present day, can be made to yield nothing more 
than the most ambiguous syllables. 

What says the light of nature as to the struc- 
ture of the molecules of bodies ? Why, assuredly, 
as far into the secret as the microscope can 
us, we find that the most minute individualities in 
nature are ules or spherules. And what says 
the light of reason ? hy, by universal consent, 
that nature is a dynamical system—asystem of 
applied mathematics—and that, inasmuch as the 
molecules of bodies are statical combinations of 
elements, they will be found to possess statical 
structures. Now of such structures the geome- 
trical types are the regular polyhedrons. And to 
the two most perfect of these, at least, we are at 
once led as the types of the molecules of bodies 


} suples hypothesis we can frame as to 
forms of the atoms of bodies—viz., that they 
are equal spheres. Thus, let such spheres gather 


round a common centre ; the first moment we can 
say that the cluster is complete is when the group 
consists of twelve—that is, when the lines of 
union, supposing the twelve elements duly pressed 
together, constitute the geometrical dodecahedron. 
But let the molecule grow ; it is well known that 
the regular polyhedron which circumscribes the 
dodecahedron is the icosahedron or molecule of 
twenty elements. Add to this theory of mole- 
cules a recognition of the law of differentiation, 
in virtue of which one of the axes of a molecule 
often requires to become prominent in order to 
secure the stability of that molecule in the midst of 
devellent forces, by taking on an additional element 
on each pole, thus raising the number of the dode- 
cahedron from 12 to 14, and of the icosahedron 
from 20 to 22, and we obtain a series of molecules 
which, when applied to a vast number of bodies, 
gives the molecular numbers or weights and the 
densities or specific gravities of these bodies one 
and the same. In a word, let us assume the 
molecule or unit volume of water AQ to consist of 
differentiated dodecatoms and icosatoms in one 
that isaq,, + adoo= 24,4, = 324 wher H =1, and 
we obtain the densities of solid and liquid bodies 
at once as specific gravities under the same con- 
ditions as chemists have long been accustomed to 
obtain the specific gravities of aeriforms. 


VERIFICATION. 


Noble metals, &c. Molecular type, M2? M?° = 
M*? :— 
Aus, 197x32 








Gold AQ =—jop = 19'1. “Exp. 19°2 
Silver AEs X= 106, Exp. 10°5 
Platinum Pine. W112 + _ 20-68 Exp. 20°8 
Aluminium nO Geo? Exp. 26. . 2°7 
Bismuth = Fit}= 2594 =103. Exp.0°8 
Diamond Sa = = fo SE = 855, Exp. 3°55 


Other metals. Molecular type, M,., or 
M,2M..M,2=2M2.:— 
Hg., __ 100x22 
AQ” 324 
Hg,, 100x12 





Mercury =13°58. Exp. at zero, 13°59 


Solid mercury =14'8, Exp. 14°4 





TAQ. 3324 
Alkaline metals. Molecular type, MM,.M= 
on ll Na,, 23x14 
i NOig_ xl4_., Li 
Sodium AQ = 324 = 99. Exp. ‘97 
. K,, 39x14 _. . 
Potassium 2AQ 7 2xa247 84. Exp. 86 
‘thi Li,,_ 7*14 _, , 
Lithium AQ 7}x3247 60. Exp. *59 


Halogens, &c. Molecular type, M,, :— 








. Cl,, 36x12 *., Z 
Chlorine AQ = S24 =1°33, Exp. 1°33 
. Br,, 80x12 ,, , 
Bromine XQ = 324 =2°99, Exp. 2°99 
Bs _32%20_,. , 
Sulphur AQ> gaa = 1975. Exp. 1°98 


Glacial sulphuric acid 


9 40+ 18x 2 
(80, +2HO) 50 _ 0+ 18%20 1.79, Exp. 1:79 





2AQ ~ 2x324_ 
Most stable chlorhydric acid 
a ee) 1: 
=- AQ =L111. Exp. 1111, 


And so on with hundreds of substances. Their 
molecular numbers give their specific gravities. 
Can these molecular numbers, then, be fictions ? 
Besides, they explain everything. But I trespass 


with too great length. 
Joun G. Macyicar, D.D. 


PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 
PaRIs. 


Academy of Sciences, June 27.—M. Frimy 
communicated a paper on hemi-organized bodies, 
the object of which was to show that the bodies 
so named by him are endowed with a vital mo- 
bility, which explains many phenomena which are 
now attracting much attention among physio- 
logists. A mathematical paper, containing con- 
siderations on a general question before submitted 
by him to the Academy, and showing the differ- 
ence between his method and the analytical one, 
was read from M. Chasles. Other mathematical 
papers were read from Mr. Sylvester, containing 
additions to his previous communication ‘ On an 
Extension of the Theory of Algebraic Resultants,” 
and from M. Valz “ On the Simplification of the 
Extraction of Roots.” “ Earth Currents and their 
Connexion with Electrical and Magnetical Phe- 








from Father Secchi. It is an addendum 
to M. Matteucci’s paper, recently presented. 
The general conclusion at which he has arrived 
is, that the variation of the currents shown by 
our magnetic instruments and of atmospheric 
electricity may arise from the same cause, which 
is possibly a kind of electric daily ebb and flow 
connected with solar action, but of which the 
energy in its transformation manifests itself 
differently to that of light or heat. 

M. Dausse continued his paper on inundations 
and river embankments. M. Milne - Edwards 
presented a paper, by M. Lartet, “On the Fossil 
Skull of ‘Ovibos moschatus found at Précy.” 
Another paper on a kindred subject—“ On the 
Grotto of Aven-Laurier,” by M. Boutin —was 
presented by M. de Quatrefages. 

Chemical papers were communicated by M. J. 
Jaillard “On the Electrolysis of Vinic Alcohol,” 
by MM. J. and Jules Persoz ‘“ On the Nature of 
Tungsten,” and by Mr. Debray “On the Dimorphism 
of Antimonial and Arsenical Acids.” He remarks 
that there exist for these acids, as for sulphur 
and carbonate of lime, two molecular states quite 
stable at two different temperatures, and corre- 
sponding to twoincompatible crystalline forms; but 
there is an important difference between these 
acids and carbonate of lime on one part and 
sulphur on the other. Prismatic sulphur, pre- 
prepared at 110° (C.) is only stable about that 
temperature ; while the prisms of antimonial and 
arsenical acid, and the rhombohedrons of carbonate 
of lime, formed at a greater or less temperature, are 
stable at ordinary temperatures, although the 
antimonial and arsenical acids formed at this 
temperature are the first octahedrons and the latter 
prismatic. 

The Orgeuil meteor formed the subject of a 
letter from M. Lespiault, who has oceupied him- 
self chiefly in determining its path. 

M. Dareste referred toaremark of Réaumur on 
the permeability of egg-shells, & propos of a former 
communication of M. Donné’s on the subject of 
the occurrence of spontaneous generation in un- 
broken eggs. 

Some other papers and miscellaneous com- 
munications were read. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

Royal Society, June 16. Major-General Sabine, 
President, in the chair. — Tue following were 
among the communications read :—‘ Description 
of a New Mercurial Gasometer and Air-pump.” 
By T. R. Robinson, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. — 
In some experiments on the electric spec- 
tra of metal and gases the author felt the 
want of a mercurial gasometer for working with 
such of the latter as are absorbable by water. 
That of Pepys was on too large a scale; so he con- 
trived one more easily manageable, which can also 
be made to act as a mercurial air-pump. This he 
has done; and in the paper a full description of 
the new form is given as well as the modus 
operandi adopted. These operations in practice 
are very easy, and their result is good. Some 
precautions, however, are required to ensure it. 
When all were taken, however, the author 
found that, with a receiver containing 3°7 inches, 
the fifth operation brought the gauge (which had 
been cleaned and carefully boiled) down 
to 0°01. The sixth brought it still lower. At 
common pressure and temperature the electric 
discharge through the receiver shows no evidence 
of the presence of mercurial vapour; but at 0°02 
it is otherwise: the discharge is greenish white, 
and the spectrum shows little except the lines of 
mercury. If the gauge were detached, perhaps 
this vapour might be absorbed by gold-leaf. The 
apparatus acts well as a mercurial gas-holder, and 
can deliver 18°5 inches. Like all other contri- 
vances for confining gaseous matter by mercury, 
it is liable to have its contents contaminated with 
air by diffusion between the metal and the vessel 
which contains it; but, in this arrangement, the 
defect would be little felt. In order that it may 
take place, the air must pass a distance of 17:2 
inches, of which 14°6 is a tube only 0°125 dia- 
meter, and the rest is in a vertical direction 
against the pressure of 2°6 inches of mercury. A 
single experiment ‘will show how far this ayails. 
The bell was filled with dry hydrogen, which was 
found to contain 0°901 of the pure gas; it was 
left for ten days exposed to considerable changes 
of temperature, and was then found to have 0°854; 
it was therefore contaminated at the rate of 0-005 
per day—an amount of error very important, but 
which, small as it is, may be corrected by a means 
long since announced by the late Professor Daniell 
which has been strangely neglected. He proposed 
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it to prevent the infiltration of air into barome- 
ters. Ifthe liquid metal adhered to the surface, 
which it touches as water would, this action could 
not occur; it wets several metals, as copper or 
silver, but it also dissolves them, and becomes less 
fluid. Daniell, however, found that it wets 
platinum without acting on it in any injurious 
degree, and advised that a ring of platinum wire 
should be fused round the tube where it dips into 
its cistern—an arrangement which has been found 
completely successful. 

“On a Colloid Acid: a Normal Constituent of 
Human Urine.” By William Marcet, M.D., 
F.R.S.—The mode of extraction and the proper- 
ties of an acid‘of a colloid nature always present 
in healthy human urine, and which appears 
destined to become of great importance in physio- 
logical chemistry, are described. After describing 
the process of separation the author remarks that 
the acid is very slow to decompose when exposed 
to the air. It may be considered to undergo no 
loss or decomposition by being boiled, as shown 
by direct experiment. After concentration by 
heat its colour darkens and it becomes syrupy, 
possessing a sharp acid taste, with a slight 
acrid and astringent after-taste ; the taste is per- 
ceptible in the solution when very dilute: no 
crystals of the acid could be obtained in the 
syrup. Dried at a temperature under 212° F., 
the acid has the appearance of a transparent var- 
nish ; it is very hygroscopic, and dissolves readily 
in water, though not apparently in alcohol, sp. 
gr. ‘820, or in ether. When burnt, the colloid 
acid chars, emitting a pungent and irritating 
smell, and after complete combustion nothing but 
the minutest trace of inorganic residue remains. 
Although strictly a colloid, this acid, in the free 
state, passes through adialyser, but not so readily 
as a crystalloid. When under the form of a com- 
pound its property of dialysing appears much 
diminished. It exerts no action on polarized 
light.t The acid consists of carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen. It appears to be very poor in 
hydrogen and rich in carbon, the atomic weights 





being :— 
2 ay he Oxide of lead 111°5 
For the lead compound { Acid 56°7 
168°2 


gs Baryta 76°5 
And for the baryta compound { 273 - 995 





106'0 
The acid forms two salts—an acid and a neutral 
salt ; and the number 28°35 (or A ) is adopted 


for the atomic weight of the new acid. The fact 
of there existing two different compounds of the 
acid explains many chemical phenomena exhibited 
by this substance and its salts. After describing 
the compounds of the acid, its physiological 
relations are thus alluded to:—‘ It may be con- 
sidered as existing in all probability in the blood, 
where there is little doubt that it acts an im- 
portant part in the phenomena of the secretion of 
gastric juice, by displacing the hydrochloric acid 
from chloride of sodium combining with the 
sodium ; the soda-salt would remain in the blood, 
being a colloid compound, while the free hydro- 
chloric acid would find its way into the stomach. 
An experiment I performed in connexion with 
this subject bears out the present view. The 
formation of the colloid acid appears to result from 
some transformation of the colloid, a non-nitroge- 
nous constituent of the liver knownas the glucogenic 
substance. When better acquainted with the 
chemical composition and physiological relations 
of the colloid acid of urine, I shall be able to give 
it an appropriate name.” 

“Further Inquiries concerning the Laws and 
Operation of Electrical Force.” By Sir W. Snow 
Harris, F.R.S.—The author of this paper first 
endeavours to definitely express what is meant by 
quantity of electricity, electrical charge, and in- 
tensity. He also enumerates formule, as em- 
bracing the general laws of quantity, surface, 
boundary, extension, and intensity, practically 
useful in deducing the laws of statieal electrical 
force. The author then gives a table showing the 
quantities of electricity contained in circular 
plates and globes, together with their respective 
intensities for diameters, varying from 25 to 2 
inches; a circular plate of an inch diameter and 
$th of an inch thick being taken as unity, and 
supposed to’ contain 100 particles or units of 
charge. The experimental investigations upon 
which these elementary data depend constitute 
a second part of this paper. The author observes, 
in conclusion, that the numerical results of the 
experiments, although not in every instauce ma- 
thematically exact, yet upon the whole were so 





nearly accordant as to leave no doubt as to the 
law in operation. It would be, in fact, he ob- 
serves, assuming too much to pretend in such 
delicate experiments to have arrived at nearer ap- 
proximations than that of a degree or two of the 
electrometer, or within quantities less than that of 
25 of a circular inch. If the manipulation, how- 
ever, be skilfully conducted, and the electrical 
insulations perfect, it is astonishing how rigidly 
exact the numerical results generally come out. 





Entomological Society, July 4. Alfred R. Wal- 
lace, Esq., V.P., in the chair.—Mr. TEGETMEIER 
exhibited one of the frames of a bee-hive to which 
he had referred at the previous meeting of the 
Society, and which had been this year visited by 
bees and the old comb repaired and fastened, 
apparently with a view to subsequent occupation ; 
the expected swarm, however, had not taken pos- 
session of the hive, the recent cold weather having 
prevented any swarm at all from the stock to 
which belonged the bees which had done the re- 
pairs. He believed that bees decided beforehand 
upon the place of which on swarming they would 
take possession: this would account for the per- 
fect straightness with which a swarm would fly to 
a particular spot, often at a great distance from 
their starting-point ; he thought that it was, in 
fact, the swarm which carried the queen, and not 
(as was commonly supposed) the queen who led 
the swarm. Mr. Tegetmeier also exhibited 
numerous specimens of comb of the honey-bee, 
showing some unusual formations of cells, and 
took occasion to observe that the cell of the hive- 
bee was invariably hemispherical at its commence- 
ment; a section of a cell which was not in contact 
with other cells was always circular; the bees 
hollowed out hemispherical cups: these excava- 
tions were made near to each other, and were 
enlarged until they came in contact; the enlarge- 
ment being continued to the full extent — 
(or the bees gnawing away all the material so far 
as was consistent with the integrity of the comb), 
the cells of necessity assumed the regular hexa- 
gonal form. He did not believe that the pressure 
of contiguous cells upon each other had anything 
to do with the form, nor did he believe in the 
existence of a hexagonal instinct, or geometrical 
instinct, in the bee: the actual form was a conse- 
quence of the law or property of space that, of 
seven circles of equal radii, six will just surround 
the seventh; if it had been the case in nature 
that seven equal circles, instead of six, would just 
surround another of the same radius, then the 
cells of bees, when in contact, would have been 
heptagonal, instead of hexagonal. 

Mr. F. Smith read an account of the manner in 
which Mr. 8. Stone of Brighthampton had induced 
a colony of Vespa Germanica to construct the 
series of six remarkable nests exhibited at the 
June meeting of the Society. 

Mr. Stainton exhibited a new Gelechia, allied 
to G. nigricostella, and for which he proposed 
the specific name of Lathyri, the species having 
been bred by Mr. Brown of Cambridge from 
larve which fed on Lathyrus palustris. 

Mr. Roland Trimen of Cape Town communi- 
cated a paper entitled “ Descriptions of some New 
Species of Butterflies found in South Africa.”’ 

A new Part of the Society’s Zransactions 
(Third Series, Vol. 2, Part I.) was on the table. 
This part contains Major Parry’s catalogue of the 
Lucanoid coleoptera, with descriptions of new, 
and remarks on some of the rarer, species, and 
illustrated with twelve plates. 





Society for the Promotion of Social Science, 
July 7. Sir Eardley Wilmot, Bart., in the chair. 
—Special Meeting.—Dr, Epwarp Smiru, F.R.S., 
read a paper “On Gaol Dietary: the Operations 
of the Committee of the House of Lords and of 
Sir G. Grey’s Committee respecting it; and the 
Present State of the Question.” —The author, after 
a short reference to the conclusions of the Royal 
Commission on Penal Servitude in reference to 
the dietary of convicts, described the system of 
dietary pursued in county and borough prisons, 
and showed that, although the Government had 
prepared a scheme in 1843 which was recom- 
mended to the Visiting Justices of Gaols, it was 
so little based upon scientific proof that one half 
of all the gaols in the kingdom had declined to 
adopt it. The Committee of the House of Lords 
on County and Borough Prisons, after the pro- 
longed inquiry of last year, arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the scheme of dietary was not sufficiently 
based upon scientific principles to be a safe guide; 
that its details were anomalous; and that its low 
dietaries were defective, whilst the high dietaries 
were excessive in nutriment; also that much ad- 
ditional information was required before a scheme 
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of prison diet could be finally settled: and they 
recommended that a porlacint B should be issued 
with authority to determine, by scientific ae 
ment, the various questions which had been 
discussed by them. The Inspectors of Prisons 
subsequently reported that experimental inquiries 
were not necessary ; and the Home Secretary ap- 
pointed three medical officers of Convict prisons to 
examine and report upon the dietary in County 
prisons. 

The author then proceeded to examine the 
report which those gentlemen had presented, and @ 
the new scheme of dietary which they had recom- 
mended for adoption. He showed that the report 
was based entirely upon the replies of Visiting 
Justices to queries which had been forwarded to 
them through the Home Office, and not in any 
part whatever from experimental researches, as 
was recommended by the House of Lords’ Com- 
mittee, and stated that the Committee had 
adopted the existing scheme without further 
inquiry, so far as related to the arrangement into 
classes according to duration of the sentence, and 
to the supply of a much smaller quantity of food 
with the short than with the long sentences. They 
stated their inability to determine by ——— 
what is the effect of confinement both absolutely 
and in its duration, as proving whether a man in 
confinement needs more or less food than in 
freedom; also what is the ordinary diet of farm- 
labourers in different parts of the country, as a 
guide to the construction of gaol dietaries. They 
had not ascertained the ordinary diets in work- 
houses, with a view to prove that gaol dietaries 
are not more abundant and luxurious. They had 
introduced the new plan of “ progressive dietaries,”’ 
by which all prisoners would begin upon a dietary 
containing scarcely more than one-half of the food 
of the worst fed farm-labourers, and had thrown 
upon the wengores of gaols the responsibility of 
deciding whether the prisoners can be safely placed 
upon this low dietary or not! They had not 
ascertained the effect of the various kinds of labour 
(varied as the kind is), but had arbitrarily made 
certain substitutions of food with labour, and 
recommended that, if the food should be insuffi- 
cient to maintain health, the labour should be 
brought down to the dietary! 

The author then showed that the scheme of 
dietary which they had proposed was, both in its 
framework of classes and in the variation in 
pnutriment, constructed without any scientific 
proof; that the chemical composition of food had 
been entirely ignored and subordinated to its mere 
weight; and that the results were so erroneous 
that the low diets had been made lower and the 
high diets higher in nutriment, whilst the Com- 
mittee believed that they had made the low diets 
higher and the high diets lower! 

In the discussion which followed, the Chair- 
man, Mr. Alfred Hill, formerly Inspector of Pri- 
sons, Dr. Lankester, Mr. Graham of Holloway 
Prison, and other officers of gaols took part. 
There was an almost ane Hall concurrence of 
opinion on the points raised in the paper, and as 
to the utter failure of the inquiry undertaken by 
Dr. Guy and the other officers of convict prisons, 
and the necessity for new inquiries before the 
question of diet could be properly settled. They 
also agreed that the recommendation of the 
Lords’ Committee should be carried out, and a 
commission of scientific men accustomed to such 
inquiries should be issued. This paper will be 
published in extenso either by the Society or 
otherwise. 








Archeological Institute, July 1. The Lord 
Talbot de Malahide, V.P., and afterwards C. 8. 
Greaves, Esq., Q.C., in the chair.—Mr. Henry 
DavVENPORT GRAHAM communicated some inte- 
resting notes on ancient stone monuments in 
Argyleshire, together with drawings and a plan. 
The ancient monolithic relics towhich Mr. Graham 
referred are situate between Kilmartin and Kil- 
michael, on the great Crinan level in Argyleshire, 
and consist of a circle of small stones and dédris, 
possibly the remains of a cairn partly swept away 
by a brook which runs near it. To the west of 
the circle are two rows of large standing stones, 
four in one row, and three more distant from the 
circle. ‘The stones are rude slabs of whinstone, 
the tallest being about fifteen feet high, the 
broadest six feet in width, and their average 
thickness five inches. The group of erect stones 
may seem to be associated with the period of those 
curious and unexplained circular markings on rocks 
in Northumberland, of which numerous represen- 
tations were exhibited at the February meeting 
by the courtesy of the Duke of Northumberland. 
Similar symbols—less complicated, but still pre- 
senting the characteristics of the incised circle 
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and the line radiating from the central indentation 
—were to be found on some of the stones repre- 
sented in Mr. Graham’s drawings. An interesting 
fact connected with these relics in Argyleshire is 
that we have these mysterious petroglyphs, now 
noticed not only in Northumberland and North 
Britain, but in Ireland, here associated with one 
of those vestiges of a very early superstition not 
wholly extinct until recent years ; namely, of the 
“Stones of Odin”—those perforated rocks used in 
times of remote antiquity in solemn adjurations or 
vows, by the ceremony of joining hands through 
the aperture in the stone with the solemn pledge 
given, of which such primeval usage was the irre- 
vocable bond. 

Sir J. C. Jervoise, M.P., observed that many 
traces might be noticed of such ancient customs. 
Where a district abounded more in wood than in 
rocks the custom existed with regard to some 
ancient tree, through an aperture in which the 
persons who took part in the solemn treaty joined 
their hands, 

Mr. C. W. Goodwin, M.A., gavea most valuable 
notice of the inscription ona curious votive tablet 
exhibited by the Rev. Greville J. Chester, 
which had been obtained by that gentleman in 
Nubia. Mr. Goodwin supposed the language of 
the inscription, which was syllabic, to be that of 
ancient Nubia, and that the alphabet possessed 
about twenty letters. No other example of such 
a stone, with such characters, is known to exist 
with the exception of the one in the British 
Museum. 

Mr. Brown exhibited a case of fine flint imple- 
ments, discovered in the higher level gravel at 
Milford Hill, near Salisbury, and read a descrip- 
tion of them, and the position they had occupied 
in situ, given by Dr. H. P. Blackmore. 

Mr. H. F. Holt read an interesting paper on 
the famous wood-cut, “ St. Christopher of 1423,” 
belonging to Lord Spencer, which is generally 
considered the most ancient wood-cut with a date 
known. Ever since its discovery in 1769, how- 
ever, there have been those who have questioned 
its date and disputed its origin, and doubts have 
been raised as to the genuineness of the paper on 
which it is printed. Mr. Holt confined his re- 
marks solely to the consideration of the date, and 
advanced\very ingenious arguments to prove his 
theory that the true date is not 1423, but 1493, 
believing that, on the first production of the cut 
to Baron Henecken in 1769, a forger had trans- 
formed by an easy process Mccccxce fertio into 
mccocxx fertio. In the discussion which fol- 
lowed the reading of the paper Mr. Beresford 
Hope, the Chairman, and Canon Rock took part. 

The Rev. G. Cardew gave a very explicit account 
of some of the discoveries recently made by him 
at Helmingham, in Suffolk. 

Numerous objects were exhibited by the Hon. 
R. Curzon, who sent a block book, with the date 
1414, and two remarkable helmets from his fine col- 
lection—one of the time of Richard I., the other of 
the period of Edward the Black Prince. 

r. O. Morgan, M.P., brought an ancient 
Arabic quadrant, with Cufic inscription of the 
thirteenth century—a curious dial mn form of a 
Corinthian column supporting a globe, which 
opens and discloses a sundial and compass, and a 
jewel of the order of the White Elephant. 

A series of portraits of Queen Elizabeth were 
exhibited, the contributors to which were Mr. J. 
Gough Nichols, Mr.J.H.Anderdon, Col. Tempest, 
Mr. Farrer, and Mr. Blanchett. 

The Hon. Wilbraham Egerton brought a beau- 
tiful steel vice for a lady’s work-table, Italian work 
of the sixteenth century; a clasp for girdle, 
adorned with turquoise, from Western Thibet ; 
and a Madonna and St. Peter and St. Paul, in 
tortoise-shell, Italian work sixteenth century.— 
A curious bunch of cellarer’s keys, probably of the 
fifteenth century, was sent for exhibition by the 
President of the College of Old Hall Green, Herts. 

The Rev, F. Darling contributed a drinking-cup, 
or “presentoir,” of silver gilt, with ornaments 
hammered up and chased, representing musicians, 
with birds, animals, &e. The piece of plate was 
obtained in Georgia. Mr. Darling sent also a 
singular iron weapon from the interior of Africa, 
similar to one in the Royal Museum, Copenhagen. 
It is supposed to have been used as a missile. 


Royal Asiatic Society, July 4. Sir Edward 
Colebrooke, Bart., M.P., President, in the chair. 
Mrs. Newman Smith was elected a Resident, 
and Mr. Hermann von Schlagintweit and Dr. 
Emil Schlagintweit Non-Resident, Members. The 
pen Sag K. M. Banerjea, Pandita Isvara- 
chan idyasagara, Dr. Bhau Daji, Pandita 
Bapu Deva Sastri, and Syed Ahmed’ Khan were 
created Honorary Members.—Axstracts of the 








following papers were read :—1. “ Notes on some 
Tablets in the British Museum containing Bilin- 
gual Legends (Assyrian and Pheenician).” By 
Major-General H. C. Rawlinson.—These tablets 
were brought from Nineveh, and mostly represent 
legal documents relating to all the varied transac- 
tions of the social life of the Assyrians. 

2. “ Notice of the Jonghar Inscription.” By E. 
Norris, Esq.—From two photographic fac-similes of 
a rock inscription discovered near the village of 
Naugam, in the Ganjam district of Southern India, 
Mr. Norris proved that it contained a fourth version 
of the celebrated edict of King Asoka, three others 
of which—those of Girnar, Dhauli, and Kapur- 
digiri—had formed the subject of a previous 
paper in the Society’s Journal. 

3. “On the Jyotisha Observation of the 
Place of the Colures, and the Date deri- 
vable from it.’”’ By Professor W. D. Whitney. 
—After reviewing the various dates assigned 
to the observation in question by Colebrooke, 
Archdeacon Pratt, and others, which range from 
the fourteenth to the twelfth century B.c., 
Professor Whitney considers the sources of doubt 
and error too great to allow a definite date to be 
arrived at. 

4. “Brief Notes on the Age and Authen- 
ticity of the Works of some Hindu Astrono- 
mers.” By Dr. Bhéu Daéji.—From an examina- 
tion of the works, with the commentaries thereon, 
of the principal astronomers of the Hindus, Dr. 
Bhiu Daji was enabled to fix their respective 
dates as follows:—The elder Aryabhata, who 
wrote the Dasagitisiitra and Aryashtasata, or 108 
couplets, was born A.D. 476; Varihimihira died 
in A.D. 587; Brahmagupta wrote his Brahmas- 
phutasiddhanta in A.D, 628 ; and BhaskarAeharya 
composed the Siddhantasiromani in a.p. 1150. 





“ MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


SATURDAY, Jury 23rd. 
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ART. 


GUDIN’S PICTURE OF “THE LANDING 
OF NAPOLEON III. AT GENOA.” 


Ox" of those large pictures which are painted 
rather for the glorification of a dynasty than 
for the illustration of the current history of the 
time is now on view at the French Gallery in 


Pall Mall. The galleries of Versailles contain 
acres of pictures, vain-glorious records of the 
personal vanity, cruelty, stupidity, and bombast of 
Louis the Fourteenth and his successors, of the 
first Napoleon and of Louis Philippe; and now 
Napoleon III. continues the series, with himself 
for the hero of the story which records at once 
the greatness and the abasement of France. Do 
Frenchmen really feel very proud of the event 
which this picture illustrates? Do the Genoese 
still feel inclined to endorse the enthusiastic re- 
ception which has been the subject of M. Gudin’s 
labours? Do no ugly reflections arise in the mind 
of either Frenchman or Italian while gazing upon 
this work—thoughts of the dishonour done to 
France by the conversion of an army of deliver- 
ance into an army of occupation; of the wrong 
inflicted upon Italy by the hard bargain which 
extorted two provinces in payment of a half- 
accomplished salvation? For us Englishmen the 
scene here represented has but little attraction. 
This is not the aspect, nor is this the form of 
worship, which we love to dwell upon as distin- 
guishing “ Genova la superba.” We think rather 
of her history, of her glory, of her colonies, forts, 
and factories, of her commerce, of her love of 
liberty, of her undying hatred of oppression. 
This picture represents the reception of the 
potentate who has since advanced French terri- 
tory on the shores of the glorious bay which 
hitherto the Genoese had called their own. It 
may, and probably does, flatter that French vanity 
which loves to be seen in pageants and delights 
in military displays; but the subject no more 
commands the suffrages of French intellect than 
the general contents of the gallery of which it is 
destined, we presume, to form a part represents 
or appeals to the really generous instincts of the 
French people. The scene is of a grand 
drama yet in progress, and the end of which 
no man can tell; and the significance of the 
seene is still hidden from our understanding. 
We do not, however, quarrel with M. Gudin for 
painting it, although we may think Genoa more 
beautiful under any other aspect. 

We are told that this picture is permitted to 
be exhibited here by the gracious permission of 
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the Emperor. It is to be hoped that we shall 
prove truly grateful and sufficiently sensible of 
the favour conferred upon us. We have an 
opportunity of beholding his Majesty under cir- 
cumstances of imposing magnificence and power, 
with the ringing shouts of a joyful and expectant 

ople resounding through the air. As Cleopatra 
in her beauty, so Napoleon in his power played 
the fool with men’s hearts. 


“ The city cast her people out upon him.” 


He represented the dawn of the bright on-coming 
day ere its promise was blighted. ‘The yearnings 
of a nation have been succeeded by the distrust 
of a people. The glorious promise of that morn- 
ing at Genoa is balanced by the spectacle of 
Rome: so think ninety-nine out of a hundred 
Italians—so probably agree with them nine out 
of ten Frenchmen who look at this picture; for it 
represents a passage of history about which men 
think and speak continually at this time. The 
art of the picture is dominated by the political 
feeling it arouses : all are conscious that the cue of 
the painter is the glorification of the Emperor, and 
that the picture is mere court-painting, and, as 
such, fit to take its place among the other royal 
and imperial vanities and fictions of Versailles. 

Commissions of this nature piace a great painter 
in a false position. His instincts are bounded by 
artificial and conventional proprieties ; he is con- 
strained to give glory to man in the highest 
degree, whether his deeds be good or evil, foolish 
or wise. A wrong is done to the genius of an 
imaginative painter by setting him to work upon 
court-pageantries and progresses, which, for the 
most part, are well enough chronicled in the 
newspaper-literature of the day. A state-patron- 
age of art we believe to be of vital importance ; 
but its good effect is worse than nullified when 
the painter's choice of subjects is limited to the 
representation of some imperial or royal vanity. 

With all M. Gudin’s experience and great ability, 
he has not been able to excite more than a 
common-place interest in this picture : it probably 
owes whatever importance it possesses to its size. 
Apart from this, it is as meritorious as a work of 
this kind can be. The composition is arranged to 
give due prominence to the Emperor’s barge ; the 
sky is painted with great knowledge and power ; an 
effulgence of light descends upon the imperial 
party; and the sea-path to the Darsena is over- 
spread with flowers, in the midst of which the 
barge is propelled by a picked crew of fourteen 
oarsmen. very existing nationality appears to 
be represented in the crowd; and those who choose 
to look for it will doubtless find incident enough, 
and a kind of interest in making out the flags and 
devices of the shipping. Of Genoa itself the 
painter intended that we should distinguish very 
little : everything points to Napoleon III. ; and the 
eye gets away from his barge only by an effort. 
The impression left on the mind by the picture is 
not verv deep. We gladly acknowledge its merit 
as admirable scene-painting ; but we more gladly 
turn away from it to some one of the delightful 
small pictures in the gallery with which we have 
become familiar as being among the best examples 
of healthy mental effort and technical skill to be 
seen at the present time. 








THE SCANDINAVIAN GALLERY, 
HAYMARKET. 


jas majority of the pictures in this Exhibition 
bear evidence of the teaching of the German 
School of Diisseldorf. The collection is main- 
tained by fresh contributions from the members 
whose names are published in the catalogue, 
which take the place of those which are from time 
to time removed by sale or withdrawal. Thus the 
contents of the room vary, although their general 
character remains unchanged. 

Not more than half-a-dozen of the pictures 
which were exposed last year are now to be seen 
in the gallery; but we hardly think that the re- 
moval of the old pictures has been adequately 
compensated for by the introduction of those 
which now fill their places. We can hardly be- 
lieve that these pictures are the best that the 
Scandinavian artists have to exhibit ‘in aid of 
Danish Woman and Orphans ;” if so, we fear 
that the net results for their consolation will prove 
to be very small indeed. 

The most important work in size and preten- 
sion now exhibited is by Mr. Strutt, who is 
described as “a pupil of Drolling and of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris,’ but whom we 
presume to be an Australian by birth. The title 
of the picture is “ An Episode of Black Thursday, 
in Victoria, Australia.” A bush-fire of unusual 
extent, the remembrance of which is preserved 
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in the colony, is represented as the background to 
various groups of terrified human beings and 
animals, which are being driven in mad excite- 
ment before the advancing flames, or sink in 
hopeless agony to perish in their embrace. The 
subject affords a large scope for the painter's 
invention; but we cannot think that Mr. Stratt 
has shown any original power in his treatment of 
it. This picture forcibly recalls ‘The Capture 
of the Smala of Abdel Kader,” by Horaee Vernet, 
of which, in composition and treatment, it is a 
weak imitation. 

Another work of large dimensions is by a 
French painter, M. Armand-Dnmaresq—* The 
Charge of Desvaux’s Division at Solferino.” 
It is a coarse military picture, without the 
usual merits of French works of this class. Of 
works by the better known Scandinavian painters 
we may mention that there are examples by 
Madame Jerichau, Marcus Larson, Nordenberg, 
Lorensen, Andersen, andothers. A small picture 
by Christian Dalsgaard of “A Dying Woman 
receiving the Sacrament” is worthy of notice, as 
it is distinguished by modest and careful imita- 
tion, and recommends itself as a true rendering of 
a solemn subject in a country where the habits of 
domestic life differ from our own. Kiorboe 
exhibits a duplicate of his well-known picture of 
“The Inundation,” and a companion to it called 
“The Rescue,” in which the Newfoundland bitch 
and her puppies are represented landed in safety. 
Askevold has two landscapes, taken from the pas- 
turages on the Norwegian mountains. Durand 
Brager has some good sea-pieces, of which we 
might more particularly mention “The Storm off 
Balaclava in 1854.” 

The portrait of Garibaldi by Zuccoli is a very 
careful, but also a very weak, representation of 
the great soldier who has been so lately amongst 
us. The photographs that were executed abroad, 
and appeared here in the shop-windows about the 
time of the General’s arrival in London, are the 
most satisfactory likenesses that have yet appeared, 
and the only ones that give any notion of the 
strength and beauty of his countenance. A por- 
trait of him may yet be painted that shall surpass 
these; but as yet nothing has been produced to 
compare with them. Why did not M. Zuccoli 
make use of one of these as the basis for the 
sittings which Garibaldi scems to have given him 
at Caprera ? 





ART NOTES. 





As works of art Sir Edwin Landseer’s lions for 
the base of the Nelson column are infinitely 
superior to Canova’s lions at St. Peter’s, or Thor- 
waldsen’s lion at Lucerne. The principal model, 
about twenty-one feet long by some eight or nine 
feet high, would almost appear to have been 
closely copied from nature, not from a tame beast, 
but from a noble animal in its native wilds. The 
mane, in which sculptured lions are almost all 
such failures, in this magnificent model is a de- 
parture from the conventional eurled hair, and 
flows in all its natural breadth and freedom. If 
we have waited long for these lions, it is, at least, 
satisfactory to know that they will be worth 
waiting for. 

In August there will be two rival Art Ex- 
hibitions held in, Belgium—one in Antwerp, the 
other at Brussels. The first will represent more 
of the German, the second more of the French 
schools. 

THE portrait-group of the brothers Van Eyck, 
by Leopold Wiener, in Paris, is shortly to be 
erected at Maas-EKyck, their birthplace. 

A SPLENDID portrait of Domenico Searlatti, the 
only one in existence, has been discovered in 
Madrid. 

Tue Emperor Francis Joseph has ordered Mr. 
J. B. Piittner of Vienna to paint the recent naval 
encounter off Heligoland. 

Scunorr von CarorsFEtp of Dresden has been 
asked by the young King of Bavaria to finish the 
frescoes in the Nibelungen-rooms of the Munich 
Museum, which were commenced under his grand- 
father and continued under his father. 

Messrs. Sornesy, WILKINSON, AND Hopcr 
have recently dispersed by auction the well-known 
collection of rare engravings formed by Mr. Julian 
Marshall. The total produced by the sale was 
£8351. lls. 6d. The following were some of the 
chief lots :—486-7. Albert Diirer—“St. Eusta- 
chius kneeling before a Stag,” from the Martin 
Collection; and St. Anthony, both rare—£95. 
555. Etchings by Sir Anthony Van Dyck, all 
rare; the whole in an old book, bound in 
morocco, forming a more complete series than 
has ever before been offered for sale—£400. 742, 
3,and 8. William Faithorne—Sir William Paston, 





oval, in a square border, with the arms under- 
neath, from the collections of Sir Peter Lely and 
Sir Mark Sykes; Lady Paston, from the same ; 
and Edward Somerset, Marquis of Worcester— 
rare — £89. 10s. 1167, 69, and 71. Raffaelle 
Morghen—The “ Madonna Del Cardellino,” after 
Raffaelle, artist’s proof before letters, with the 
white book; ‘‘Parce Somnum rumpere,” after 
Titian, India proof before letters, the engraver’s 
name written by himself; and the “ Last 
Supper,” after Leonardo Da Vinci, brilliant 
proof of this celebrated work—all three rare in 
such fine condition—£101. 10s. 1570. Mare An- 
tonio Raimondi—* Adam and Eve eating the For- 
bidden Fruit,” engraved from a design of Raffaelle, 
almost unique—£86. 1573, 5, and 7. “ David cut- 
ting off the Head of Goliath,” after Raffaelle, by 
Mark Antonio, proof before the tablet, from the 
De Valois collection ; the ‘‘ Massacre of the Inno- 
cents,” after Raffaelle, by Mare Antonio; the 
“ Descent from the Cross,” after Raffaelle, by the 
same; and “La Vierge au Poisson,” after Raf- 
faclle, first state, and the finest in existence—£102. 
1684. The Bacchanalian Frieze, with offering to 
Priapus, after the antique, by Mare Antonio, of 
great rarity—£81. 1618-19. Rembrandt—Uyten- 
bogaert, called “The Gold Weigher ;” first state, 
with the face only in outline,from the De Fries 
collection; and a very choice impression of the 
finished plate—£87. 10s. 714-15. Rembrandt— 
“ Christ on the Cross,” undescribed, and a print 
of great beauty, from the Esdaile collection, and 
“ Christ appearing to the Magdalen,” rare—£84. 

AT a recent art-auction of the collections of 
drawings left by General Antoine Frangois 
Andréossy, no less than twenty-seven hand-draw- 
ings by Diirer came under the hammer. Among 
them were “‘Adain and Eve,” which was sold for 
2500 fr.; sketch of “St. James the Apostle,’ 400 
fr.; two portraits of German nobles, 1450 fr. ; 
five vellum paintings, 1585 fr.; and others. 
Twelve of the finest Diirers were bought by Mr. 
Posonyi of Vienna. 














THE OPERA-HOUSES—* MIREILLE,” &c., 


F “ Mireille” had been the first of M. Gounod’s 
works to be heard in England, it would pro- 
bably have not had more than one or two repre- 
sentations. The amount of refined beauty to be 
found in it would scarcely have been suilicient to 
have kept up the interest of an audience against 
that ever-present jealousy of what is new which 
distinguishes our musical connoisseurship, whether 
amateur or professional. But, after “ Faust,” no 
one can help paying some respect to anything 
M. Gounod may write. Capricious as a musical 
public may be, it knows at all events that great 
works are not produced by accident ; and, after a 
manifestation of power so striking as that revealed 
in “Faust,” it could hardly help giving a fair 
hearing to the composer’s next effort. Such a fair 
hearing, therefore, “ Mireille” has had; and, now 
that the piece is reaching its sixth representation, 
we are in a position to judge with some degree of 
certainty what place it will hold among its author's 
works. Clearly it is not for a moment ‘to be 
ranked, as a stage success, by the side of 
“Faust.” Yet, as a musical work, it shows little, 
if any, signs of inferiority. Though it would 
never have made the fame of its composer, it will 
not lower his acquired reputation. Opera is 
such an entirely singular kind of art, depends for 
its success on the meeting of so many peculiar 
conditions, that there is no paradox inthis. The 
records of operatic composition are full of like 
cases. Mozarts “ Magic Flute” has never shown 
any stage vitality; yet who shall say that its 
lovely music is below the stamp of the “Don 
Giovanni’ which preceded it? Beethoven called 
it Mozart’s best opera. ‘“ Oberon,” again, and 
“Euryanthe,” one of which has almost, and the 
other quite vanished from the opera-stage, do not 
take from, but add to the fame of*the author of 
the ‘Freyschiitz.” The comparison between 
“* Mireille” and “ Faust” will come into the same 
category. And the reason is not far to seek. A 
serious opera, to take any hold of the spectator 


and the listeners, must have in it one or more | 


points of overpowering interest. If it is not 


throughout enthralling—as it is the good fortune | 


of some pieces to be—there must at least be in it 
some crisis of stirring emotion, some situation in 
which the spectator has a chance of forgetting 
himself and caring about the characters in the 
piece. Many a dull opera has been saved from 
oblivion by some single scene of this sort, some 
scene which lives in the memory when the me- 
diocrity that surrounded it is forgotten. If the 
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work contains no such feature as this, the defi- 
ciency will not be made up by a general level of 
moderate interest, or by a uniform beauty in the 
music. “ Mireille” suffers from just this deficiency. 
The first finale, certainly—that of the second act— 
is an ensemble of some power ; but this is, in fact, 
merely the opening of the real plot, and the suc- 
ceeding act entirely fails to carry on the interest. 
The subject of the scene, moreover—a daughter 
pleading with an angry father—has been treated 
almost too often already. After this the _— 
presents no point which seizes the attention of the 
spectator, no scene which can take hold of the 
sympathies of the audience. Such an opera has 
not much chance of making way with the public. 
The first, if not the permanent popularity of an 
opera is founded, as a rule, on the “hits” made 
in particular scenes. When the music becomes 
familiar to the public ear, the question of its 
more enduring quality is decided by a reference to 
a better standard; but, before it can win its chance 
of this juster appreciation, it must pass the ordeal 
of a few first hearings ; and it can scarcaly do this 
successfully unless there is something in it 
which makes a vivid and immediate impres- 
sion upon the average listener—an impression 
which he can take away, and which will bring 
him back again to another hearing. We shall 
not therefore be surprised if ‘“ Mireille” achieves 
no greater success than it has hitherto reached, 
which is one “ of esteem” only. It will charm, and 
permanently charm, all those who can enjoy 
the poetic beauty of the simple  idyll-epic 
which the composer has tried to embody in music, 
and the poetic colour of the picture into which 
his fancy has translated it. The music has a 
glow of freshness and innocence about it which is 
singularly winning. Passage after passage might be 
quoted showing the rare faculty, which came out 
so strongly in “ Faust,” of embodying in one or 
two melodie phrases the whole spirit of a dramatic 
situation or the delineation of a character. We 
have again, too, the same power of musical struc- 
ture—as witness the finale above alluded to, and 
the beautiful scene of the ceremonial proces- 
sion in the last act; and, again, the same 
exquisite orchestration, the fascination of which 
cannot easily wear out. These are sufficient 
reasons for our thinking “Mireille” a great 
and beautiful work, though the weakness of 
a subject more poetical than dramatic forbids its 
taking a high place as a piece of stage music, 
M. Gounod’s career as a composer has been 
grievously hindered by his use of bad librettos— 
by his inclination, as it appears to us, to be se- 
duced by the poetical attractions of a subject 
without duly estimating its dramatic capabilities. 
May his next essay be on a story which will 
mate worthily with his “ Faust.” 

We must say a word or two of the execution of 
“ Mireille” at Her Majesty's Theatre. Nothing 
can exceed the zeal and. spirit with which 
Mdlle. Titiens attacks the part of the heroine; 
but it is entirely unsuited to her special powers, 
and her doing it so well only proves how much a 
thorough musical intelligence can make of an in- 
appropriate part. Mireille should be represented 
as the ideal of girlish pastoral innocence. She is 
almost a child, and should be represented as all 
tenderness and simplicity. Mdlle. Titiens’s man- 
ner is too vehement, too large, too heroic, to fit 
this type of character: nor does she look the part. 
In the passionate scenes, however, where she has 
fair opportunity—such as the first finale and the 
grand scene of the heavenly vision in the desert— 
her magnificent energy and self-abandonment tell 
with a force that makes one forget the lack of 
vraisemblance in sucha reading. Signor Giuglini’s 
singing of the part of Vincenzo, the peasant-lover 
of Mireille, is as suave and finished as could be 
wished ; but it is but too evident that his voice is 
suffering from the strain caused by incessant 
fatigue : a certain wiriness of tone is coming over 
it which we can only attribute to this cause. 
Mdlle. Volpini has to do only the small part of 
the herd-boy, but she sings her one song—that 
song being one of the gems of the piece—most 
charmingly. Madame Trebelli naked a® most 
excellent witch, and the fortune-telling song, to 
which she gives full effect, pleases more every 
time it is heard. The unpleasant character of 
Ourrias is not particularly well suited to Mr. 
Santley ; but his singing in small parta is as irre- 
proachable as it is in characters of the highest stage 
rank. Mdlles. Moya and Reboux fill satisfactorily 
the two subordinate parts of Vincenzina and 
Clemenza ; and MM. Gassier and Junca are excel- 
lent representatives of the two heavy fathers of 
the piece. The band and chorus—the latter 
especially good—are a credit no less to the 
management than to the conductor. 











_ There has been nating new in the recent per- 
formances at Covent en; but the established 
successes of the season have been drawing immense 
audiences. The Adina of Mdlle. Patti, in con- 
junction with the Nemorino of Signor Mario and 
ignor Ronconi’s ever-amusing Dulcamara, has 
made Donizetti’s little opera of “ L’Elisir d’Amore” 
a si hit. As for the incomparable Margherita 
of the same lady, there is no need to enlarge again 
on ita exquisite beauty. Mdlle. Patti chose the 
for her benefit yesterday ; and what the public 
thinks of her singing of Gounod’s music was 
sufficiently shown by the state of the ticket-market 
early in the week. She has discarded, by the 
way, like Mdlle. Lucca, the blonde chevelure in 
which conventional stage usage has hitherto dressed 
the heroine; and we have not heard that the fair 
face of this best of Gretchens is less captivating 
for its less Teutonic setting. Mdlle. Artét’s pro- 
mised essay of the character has been put off till 
Tuesday next. The friends of the Covent Garden 
Opera will not be sorry to hear that the accom- 
plished Belgian prima donna has been engaged 
for three seasons to come at this house. It would 
be hard to name a singer who has a more entire 
command of the resources of the vocal art. Such 
splendid powers as her’s should find—though 


haps for the moment the choice has been in- 
evitable—better employment than in singing such 
trivial music as that of Donizetti's “ Figlia,” not 
to speak of a part which it is a degradation for 
any singer to take—that of the “‘ consumptive frail 
one”’ in Signor Verdi’s “ Traviata.” 


R. B. L. 








MUSICAL NOTES. 


M. Férts is writing some interesting articles in 
the Revue et Gazette Musicale on “ Sonority in 
Orchestral Music asan Element of Variety, Colour, 
and Expression.” In the first paper he quotes an 
article written in 1827, in which he advocated 
the plan of individualizing the accompaniments 
to the several pieces of an opera by the employ- 
ment in each of a distinct and characteristic 
instrument, or a group of instruments, and adds 
that, on the day on which this article appeared, 
Meyerbeer wrote to him in these terms :—‘‘ Dear 
Master,—I am still under the empire of the emo- 
tion caused by reading this morning your... 
article onthe Revolutions of the Orchestra. Your 
idea lays open to composers a new world of effects. 
I see its full range, and hope for the future to 
keep it in view and profit by it.” M. Fétis evi- 
dently thinks that the instrumentation of “ Robert 
le Diable” and its great successors was not a little 
influenced by this impression. 

Tux “ Opera Company, Limited,” the successor 
of the extinct “English Opera Association,” an- 
noynces in its prospectus that it has secured 
the occupancy of Covent Garden theatre for a 
term of years from October next, Mr. Gye con- 
senting, »8 he did in the case of the late associa- 
tion, to allowtherent to depend upon the Company’s 
receipts. This and other favourable points in the 
scheme promise as good a chance of success as 
could fairly be hoped for, making allowance for 
the difficulties which beset all operatic under- 
takings. A winter English opera at the house 
in the Haymarket is talked of, and there is a 
rumour of Mr. Harrison having engaged the 
Lyceum with a similar intent. 

THE “College of Organists,” though only an 
infant institution, has now, it appears, thoroughly 
established itself. It numbers 140 or more mem- 
bers, has settled its code of laws, and is beginning 
active work. 

Tue London Choral Union is now under the 
conductorship of Mr. Verrender, and appears to 
be keeping a good position among the choirs of the 
metropolis. The Union sang, 150 strong, at Mr. 
Desmond Ryan’s concert yesterday week—a con- 
cert which was, in its kind, one of the best of the 
season. 

M. Pasprtovr is taking into the provinces the 
orchestra which has been giving the Parisians 
such capital classical concerts at the Cirque Na- 

oléon. Two concerts which he has given at 
uen attracted an audience of some two thousand 
a oy: which is regarded as a surprising success. 
. Grorces Kastner, of the Institute, is busy 
collecting materials for a history of the life and 
works of Meyerbeer. It was the composer’s own 
Ni that M. Kastner should undertake this 

Tux “ Académie des Beaux-Arts” has elected 
Signor Verdi to fill the place of foreign member of 
its body left vacant by the death of Meyerbeer. 
Thirty-seven electors were present. Twenty-three 
votes were given for Signor Verdi, seven for M. 
Simonis the soulptor, two for M. Gallait, the 
Belgian painter. 
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How many artists are yet to come out of the 
Patti family? A contemporary says that a 
brother of the world-famous songstresses has 
arrived in town who is a “ very clever violinist.” 

Tue platform of St. James’s Hall, at the con- 
cert of Dr. Wylde’s Academy this day week, pre- 
sented a blooming phalanx of young lady stu- 
dents, the mere number of whom seemed to show 
that the institution was not a superfluous addition 
to the musical resources of London. The concert 
showed that, in the ranks of these young aspirants, 
there was much of the material out of which 
artists are made, and testified, by its general ex- 
cellence and spirit, to the efficiency of the training 
given. The few singers who have made their way 
into London concert-rooms from this Academy 
during the short time in which it has been esta- 
blished certainly do credit to the institution. 

MapaME CHERUBINI, widow of the great com- 
poser, has just died in Neuilly. She was in her 
ninety-first year. The small body of friends 
which accompanied her remains to the grave was 
headed by M. Auber. 

IMMEDIATELY after the close of the present 
season at the Gallery of Illustration Mr. German 
Reed proposes to revive the Opera di Camera with 
a new work from the pen of one of our most 
popular composers. 





MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


JULY 18th to 28rd. 
WEDNESDAY.—Miss Eleanor Ward’s and Miss Roden’s 
Matinée, 66, Cadogan Place, 3 p.m, 
OPERAS :— 

Covent Garpen.—To-night, “‘ Ballo in Maschera;” 
ee he ** Barbiere ;”’ Tuesday, ** Faust;”’ 
Thursday, ‘* L’Elisir;’’ Saturday, ‘‘L’Etoile du 
Nord.” 

Her Magsesty’s.—Two-night, ‘* Mirella.’’ 








THE DRAMA. 


“FAUST AND MARGUERITE” AT THE 
ST. JAMES’S, &c. 


R. F. C. BURNAND, who has produced some 

of the very best burlesque-extravaganzas 

that have been put upon the stage during the last 
three or four years, has fairly surprised us by the 
extreme badness of his latest essay. For a long 
time past it has been felt that the species of 
dramatic entertainment of which we have fre- 
quently styled him a master, lives, as it were, by 
permission and during good behaviour. We have 
no doubt whatever that one or two more such 
pieces from his pen would call down the tempo- 
rarily-averted public anger and extinguish so-called 
burlesque, or at all events banish it from the 
boards of our leading theatres. By not a few 
persons of taste such a consummation is devoutly 
wished. For our own part we recognise bur- 
— as a legitimate form of dramatic art, 
and should regret its extinction; but we are pre- 
pared to support it only so long as its expres- 
sion is void of offence. Hitherto Mr. Burnand 
has done excellent service to the small band of 
writers whose interests are staked on the mainte- 
nance of burlesque as a part of the national 
drama ; he has stood between his party and their 
assailants as a sort of Publius Horatius Cocles, 
but apparently without the Roman’s patriotic 
stability of purpose. Long before the defences 
are completed he retreats, and the angry host of 
Porsenna advance to a victory which will not 
long be delayed if he and his followers aré 
not able to make a better stand. It is 
a@ grave—we think it an unpardonable—mis- 
take of Mr. Burnand’s to have gone to Goethe 
for the foundation of his plot; but, having 
laid violent hands on the greatest dramatic poem 
of modern times, he might have taken some pains 
to turn it toaccount. Having in view a produc- 
tion of which the end is to raise a laugh, the Ger- 
man poet’s “ Prologue in the Theatre” might have 
forcibly impressed on his mind the absolute de- 
mands of the case, above all things, to be “ amus- 
ing.” The opinion of the Merry Andrew was 
particularly worthy of his consideration; and Mr. 
Burnand did a very unwise thing when he failed 
to it. We need not insist upon the gran- 
deur, the beauty, the perfection of Goethe’s crea- 
tion to support our right to object to its adoption 
as a subject for burlesque reproduction ; it should 
be excepted from the possibility of such treatment 
by the very nature of its elements : all that was bur- 
lesque within the scope of his great design the poet 
has himself set forth in the form of burlesque. 
But, as if only half-determined as to his plan of 
treatment, Mr. Burnand has fused the Ger- 
man drama with the French opera to the confusion 
of Benn and the evident bedulling ofhisown 
wits. With the exception of some half-a-dozen 
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es, his writing in “ Faust and Marguerite ” 
a contrasts with that which has given so 
distinct a character to his previous works; and 
there is an equal falling-off as regards the con- 
struction of his present piece, which is loose, 
shambling, incoherent, to an extent that is 
astonishing. So utterly deficient in interest are 
the incidents of his plot that the gallery audience 
hail with delight the sight of an old woman car- 
ried in a chair, after the fashion of a “guy” on 
the fifth of November; in fact, this is one of the 
most taking features of the piece. The introduc- 
tion of this very novel incident, however, illus- 
trates the utterly inartistic mode in which the 
piece has been fashioned, for, like half-a-dozen 
other incidents introduced, it has nothing what- 
ever to do with the story, and merely helps 
to make it tiresome and, as we said before, 
incoherent. Such story as there is repre- 
sents Faust (Mr. Ashley), rejuvenated under 
the terms of his compact with Mephistopheles 
(Mr. Charles Mathews), laying siege to the 
heart of Marguerite (Mrs. Charles Mathews), 
a kind of stage maid-of-all-work. We have 
a meeting in the garden, in the form of a 
burlesque of the balcony-scene in ‘“ Romeo 
and Juliet,” the fun consisting in interruptions to 
the love-speeches of Faust and Marguerite caused 
by the pair sneezing violently, the brightest touch 
of wit being an appeal from Marguerite to her 
lover to promise her that he will put his feet in 
hot water and tie his throat up in a stocking. 
The only commendable point in this scene is a 
really ingenious mechanical contrivance by which, 
at a touch from the sword of Mephistopheles, the 
demon and Faust pass from the outside to the 
inside of the garden. Instead of the interior of 
Auerbach’s Cellar, Mr. Burnand gives us the 
exterior of the “ Cave of Harmony ” in the Hartz, 
and makes Mephistopheles say a number of foolish 
and canting things about the “ music-halls.” The 
rocks then open, and we have a representation of 
the Walpurgis night doings, the summit of the 
Brocken being presented as the “monstre platform” 
at Cremorne, on the centre of which Marguerite 
is discovered sucking a “ sherry-cobbler” through 
a straw in company with Siebel —a young 
gentleman who is reducing his corpulency in 
conformity with the directions of Mr. Banting. 
There is neither humour nor grace in the details 
of this scene; and, on the first representation, there 
were several incidents surpassing in badness of 
taste everything we have seen upon the stage of 
late years. The closing scene is a travestie of the 
cathedral scene from the opera, and represents 
the exterior of one of the law courts, on the steps 
of which Marguerite, dressed a /a Leah, is await- 
ing the result of an action for breach of promise 
of marriage which she has brought against 
Faust. Pending the delivery of the verdict, Mar- 
guerite delivers herself of a curse, after the 
fashion of Miss Bateman, and saves Mr. Burnand’s 
piece. The dozen or twenty lines composing this 
“curse” are the best in the whole burlesque and 
are declaimed by Mrs. Charles Mathews with 
perfect mock tragic vehemence. To the grace 
and energy of this lady, indeed, we ascribe 
the acceptance of “ Faust and Marguerite” by 
the crowded audience of Saturday evening last. 
Mr. Charles Mathews is the very embodiment of 
Moritz Retzch’s ‘* Mephisto,” and no other actor 
could have made so much as he makes out of the 
feeble shadow of a part assigned to him. Mr. 
J. Clarke as Martha gives a well-sustained picture 
of a sort of “ Mrs. Gamp;” but, unfortunately, he 
has nothing funny either to say or to do. Mr. 
W. H. Eburne as Siebe/ makes as much as possible 
out of the heavy humour of his part. Of the 
other characters it will be kindness to say nothing. 
Since the piece was first represented the scalpel 
has been freely applied to some of its least well- 
conditioned parts. We conceive that a good deal 
more in this way may be done with advantage. 
The audience cannot be carried too quickly over 
the ground between the first scene and the last. 








Mr. AnD Mrs. ALFRED WIGAN’s readings of 
dramatic and lyrical subjects given at Apsley 
House on Wednesday afternoon were warmly 
received by a brilliant audience. They are to 
give a second series of readings on Monday next 
at Stafford House. 

WE are glad to be able to report that Mr. 
Robson’s health is greatly improved, and that 
there are even hopes of his being able to reappear 
at the Olympic before the close of the season. 

Anotuer Italian theatre is to be opened in 
Paris, exclusively devoted to comic opera. At 
the head of the undertaking stand at this moment 
Messrs. Caémi and De Filippi, formerly secretaries 
to the hitherto single Théatre Italien. 
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This day, in Two Volumes, post 8vo., 


THE CRUISE OF THE “ALABAMA” 


THE “SUMTER.” 


From the PRIVATE JOURNALS, d&e., of CAPTAIN SEMMES, 0.8.N., 
AND OTHER OFFICERS. 


WITH 


ILLUSTRATIONS, CORRESPONDENCE, &c. 





LONDON: 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO, 66, BROOK STREET, W. 





NEW NOVEL BY “MANHATTAN,” 


MARION. A Novel. 
By “MANHATTAN.” 


Second and Revised Edition. 


Three Volumes, post 8vo. 
Ready. 





‘London: SaunpErs, Or.iey, & Co., 66, Brook Street, W. 





New Novet., by the Author of “‘ Rieut anp Lert,” 


WONDROUS STRANGE! 


“The interest is so deep and exciting, that we read on 
without noting time, and on closing these fascinating 
volumes, we re-echoed the title, “‘ Wondrous Strange! ’’— 


Express. 


Also just ready, in Two Volumes, 2ls., 


A HEART TWICE WON, 


Dedicated (by permission of his daughters) to her cousin the 
late W. M. Thackeray. 





THE SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN WAR. 





This day is published, in Two Vols., price 16s., 


The SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN WAR. By 


Epwarp Dicey, author of “ Rome in 1860,” and late 
Special Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 


TinsteyY Broruers, 18, Catherine Street, Strand. 


This day is published, 8vo., 


“STORY OF THE GUNS ;” 


oR, 


SIR EMERSON TENNENT AND THE 
WHITWORTH GUN. 


By the “ Fraser” REVIEWER, 


ANOTHER 


Macmituan & Co., London and Cambridge. 





OONSTABLE’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 


SUITED TO THE VARIOUS 


STANDARDS OF THE REVISED CODE, 


THOUGH LARGER IN ITS AIMS, 





A PROSPECTUS of the Six READING BOOKS and the 
other Works in the Series may be had on application to the 


Publisher. 
Tuese Books are used in many of the leading Schools of 


the Country, and in Model Schools connected with the 
various Colleges. 
Tuomas Lavrir, Edinburgh. 
Hamittron, ApAams, & Co., London, 





Just Pun.isHen, 


EXERCISES IN TRANSLATION 


FROM 


ENGLISH POETRY 


INTO GREEK AND LATIN VERSE. 


By HENRY HAYMAN, B.D., 


Head Master of the Cheltenham School, and late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Oxford. 


Part I.—Selections from English Poetry for Translation 
into Latin and Greek. Crown Svo., cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

Part II.—The Greek and Latin Translations of Part I. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 

Compete, being Parts I. and II. on opposite pages. 
Crown Syo., cloth, price 5s. 


London: Davip Nott, 270, Strand. 





This day, in 8vo., price One Shilling, 


The TRUTH of the BIBLE UPHELD; 


Or, TRUTH versus SOIENCE. 
“My Visit to the Sun.” 
DEDICATED TO THE SavaNs OF ENGLAND, 

By LAWRENCE 8S. BENSON, or Sourn CAROLINA. 


London: Saunpers, Ortey, & Co., 66, Brook Street, W. 





Second Edition, demy 8vo., 10s. 6d., 


THE LIFE OF JESUS. 
By ERNEST RENAN, 


MEMBER OF THE INSTITUTE OF FRANCE. 





**The view of most educated English laymen at present is 
something of this kind ;—they are aware that uestions 
may be asked, difficult or impossible to answer satisfactorily, 
about the creation of the world, the flood, and generally on 
the historical portion of the Old Testament ; but they sup- 
pose that if the authority of the Gospel history can be well 
ascertained, the rest may and must be taken for granted, 
The point of their disbelief, towards which they are trenching 
their way, through the weak places of the Pentateuch, is the 
Gospel narrative itself. Whatever difficulty there may be in 
proving the ancient Hebrew books to be the work of the 
writers whose names they bear, no one would have cared to 
challenge their genuineness who was thoro aT ne ne of 
the resurrection of our Lord. And the real object of these 
speculations lies open before us, in the now notorious work of 
M. Renan, which is shooting through Europe with a rapidity 
— recalls the era of Luther.’’—Fraser’s Magazine, Jan., 
1864. 


PREADAMITE LITERATURE. 
AN ESSAY 


ON THE 


AGE AND ANTIQUITY 


OF THE 


BOOK OF NABATHASAN 
AGRICULTURE. 


By ERNEST RENAN, 
Member of the Institute of France, etc. 


TO WHICH I8 ADDED, 


THE POSITION 


OF THE 


SEMITIC NATIONS 


IN THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION, 





An Inaugural Lecture Delivered by M. ERNest RENAN, 


on assuming the Chair of Hebrew in the Impe 
Institute of France. 


In crown 8ve., bound in cloth, price 8s. 6d., 
1 \“* In his own sphere M. Renan is not on 


day, as his special 
take rank with the first scholars—the Chwolsohns, Ew. 
meron hi gngee' of Eng 

er 


came under our notice. ter this we hope we shall 


at least, that the work of Kuthami wi 
roof of them. The post-Christian date of 
hink we may say, completely established.” —READER. 


“We hope our readers will avail themselves extensively of 
this well-executed translation of the ——e to acquaint 
iterature older 

than the days of Noah, and to Adam himself.’”’"—Clericai 


themselves with the merits of a claim to a 


Journal, 


“ This famous Inaugural Lecture, which led to M. Renan’s 
suspension (on account of its “Advanced School of Chris- 
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J BARING gat BRACKISH WATER FOSSILS of CRETE, 


NUNNELEY on the HISTORY and USES of the OPH- 
THALMOSCOPE. 
CUTHBERT COLLINGWOOD on ACCLIMATISATION, 
ANSTED on COPPER MINING in TUSCANY. 
Curonicies oF Science (including the Procregpines or 
Socrerigs) : 
I. AGRICULTURE. 
II. ASTRONOMY. 
Ill. BOTANY and VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 
IV. CHEMISTRY. 
V. GEOGRAPHY. 
VI. GEOLOGY and PALZONTOLOGY. 
VIL. MICROSCOPY. 
VIII. MINING, MINERALOGY, METALLURGY. 
Ix. PHYSICS—Optics, Heat, Electricity. 
X. SANITARY SCIENCE, 
XI. ZOOLOGY and ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
XII, REORET ieee Pee in AMERICA. 
the Duiversity of New York. - 
REVIEWS: 
. : 8 COMP us LASSI 
HU Om ARATIVE ANATOMY and C 


ATHEISM and SCIENCE. 
BOTANIST’S GUIDE, &c., &. 


Joux CHURCHILL and Sons, New Burlington Street, 














ES 


Sales by Auction. 


THE TRULY VALUABLE, MOST INTERESTING, AND HIGHLY 
DIsTINGUISHED COLLECTION, FORMED WITH PROFOUND 
TASTE AND JUDGMENT BY THE LATB GeorGE DANIEL, Esq. 


MESSRS. 
QOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE, 


tty and Works connected 
don at cei OEY oth, 
ely each day, 
inperoatt 


oun 


lin; 
Jests, Songs, Two BEAUTIFUL Missa.s of fneie 
art, and in the purest condition, many volumes of interest, 
enriched with Autograph Letters, Drawings, and Engrav- 
ings, and other Curiosities of Literature—the whole in the 
choicest possible condition. 
May be viewed Two Days prior, and Catalogues had on 
receipt of Thirty Stamps. 





Tar Beautiret Cotitecrion or Water-Cotour DRawIines, 
ENGRAVED PorrTRaITs, AND Works oF ART AND VERTU 
OF THE LATE GeorGE DANIEL, Esq. 

MESSRS. 


QOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGS, 
Of tha ing Aves will Bell by Anction ot thetc House, No 1S, 
Wellington Street Strand, W.c. on tHURSD A 
'D One o'clock precisely, 


and Two fo. at 
Collecti DRAWINGS and Engraved 


use, No. 13, 


on of R 
TRAITS of guished ACTORS and ACTRESSES, 
beautiful Warer-CoLour Drawines of the first quality, by 
tt, Cattermole, Cooper, Cox, Dewint, " ut, 
. Stanfield Wilkie, and other eminent artists, 
Interest, and Curiosity, beauti- 
ry and Porcelain of Chelsea manufacture, and other 
fine examples of’ Art and Vertu, the property of the late 

be Le Rsa., oi Seacabed - 40 had 
ew oO Days previous, and Catalogues on 

receipt of Six Stamps. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


Now ready, gratis, and post free, 


LIST OF VERY CHEAP BOOKS ON 


Sale at the New and Spacious Premises, : 
by BULL'S LIBRARY.” &, now cocupied 


52, Wiemore Street, Cavenpisn Square, W. 








THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


J WESTELL has always 20,000 voluines 
e in stock at very low prices; also a large collection of 
Miscellaneous Litera , English and Foreign. Books of 
any description bought by J. WesTE.t, for immediate cash. 


549, New Oxford Street, three doors east of Tottenham Court 
Road, London. 


. 


R ove, DLICKIN SON has just issued a 
LOGUE of SECONDHAND THEOLOG 
and. MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, which ‘Will be bent 
Mima ee et 


92, Farringdon Street, London, E.C, 








OOKS BOUGHT to any amount, and the 
enaent patos given for them in cash, thereby the 


delay, » and of public auction, a 
second-hand bookseller of 2 years’ standing. “NB. Cate- 


free for one stamp. 50,000 ¥ 
books. Apply to T. Mrtiarp, 70, Newgate stress Te 


UTOGRAPH LETTERS, &. WALLER’S 
58, Fleet E.G, conthintag ietceeieeniiabed., gratis, 
mens of the follo ed men: — Blackstone— 

Buc ham—Bisom, <2" wy Devereux, 


ee 





onwealth Pa . M. 
k of the Dorset Fainily: John sth of 
on— Moore 


Mozart—Murphy (Ay—Bitt” W.)—Peretral (S. 
Ralieyrand. Usher Calon Wetee &e., Foamy Ck at 
THACKERAY’S LIBRARY. 
PEaLOCUR OF LE JUST PUB- 
of cellor dhurst, 
and Edward Tyrrel, Bod, City jt ney ppm ae 


of 
(Gratis.) 








ITALIAN BOOKS AT REDUCED PRICES. 


ATALOGO DI LIBRI VENDIBILI 


COLLO 
SCONTO DEL 50 E DEL 60 PER CENT. a 











THE READER. 
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EDUCATIONAL TELESOOPES. 


T. COOKE & SONS, 
OPTICIANS, &c., 


31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON, 


MANUFACTORY— 


BUCKINGHAM WORKS, 
YORK, 


9 to announce that, in addition to their high-class 
ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES of all Sizes, they are 
now manufacturing 


EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES, 
With object-glasses, varying in aperture from 2} to 4 inches. 


The EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES are supplied with 
the best object-glasses ; brass tubes, with rack adjustment to 
focus, finder, dew-cap, and two astronomical eye-pieces, with 
sun-shades ; they are mounted on tall tripod stands, with 


horizontal and vertical motions, and steadying rods. All 
packed in neat cases. 

In conséquence of increased facilities in their manufacture, 
T.CooxkE and Sons are enabled to offertheir EDUCATIONAL 
TELESCOPES at prices ranging from £10 to £36. 


They also beg to solicit attention to their 
PORTABLE EQUATORIAL MOUNTINGS. 


With Hour Circle, reading to twenty seconds of time, and 
Declination Circle, to one minute of arc; tangent-screw 
motion, and all neces means of adjustment in position, 
on stout tripod stands, om £5 to £12. 10s. 


PRICE LISTS may be had on application, 





HURCH, TURRET, & STABLE CLOCKS, 


BY 
T. COOKE AND SONS, 
$1, Southampton Street, Strand, London. 
MANvUFACTORY— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 





HAKESPEARE SCHOOL of the ROYAL 
DRAMATIC COLLEGE. 


Under the Patronage of her Most Gracious Maley. the 
QUEEN and his Royal Highness the PRINCE of WALES. 


The Council of the Royal Dramatic College, considering 
that the present is a favourable opportunity for promotin 
one of the main a pumposse of the Institution they have founded, 
beg to INVITE PUBLIC SUPPORT in AID of the EREC- 
TION and ENDOWMENT of aSHAKESPEARE SCHOOL 
for the Classical and General Education of the Children of 
Actors or Actresses and Dramatic Authors—the noblest and 
yo fitting monument to the memory of the Player and 

oet. 

The Council of the Royal Dramatic College beg to apprise 
the public that all subscriptions intended forthe endowment 
of the Shakespeare School should be paid only to the Master, 
New Theatre Royal, Aldephi, or to Messrs. Coutts, bankers, 
Strand, London. 

Noblemen, gentlemen, and others, interested in carrying 
out this design, are requested to communicate with the 


undersigned. 
BENJAMIN WEBSTER, Master, 
New Theatre Royal, Adelphi, May, 1864. 





HE WINDSOR SCHOOL DESKS 

(PATENTED). INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1862. Crass 29, No. 5529. WorTH THE ATTENTION OF THE 
CLERGY, AND Scnoot PROPRIETORS. 


Each group, seating twenty-four, transforms into— 


meetings, services. 
for 24 for sont, school reading-rooms, 
un 


6 backed seats 
$level tables & seats 
lasses day-schools. 


2 square c 
As Invenrtep for, and used in the Royal Free Schools Wind- 
sor, and in Her Majesty’s New Schools at Osborne, Whip- 
pingham, Isle of Wight. 
SanctTionep by Government, approved by H.M. Inspectors of 
— In use at Eton College ; and 200 other Colleges and 
00. . 
ee | at Educational Museum, South Kensington; 
Depot, 11, Adam Street, Adelphi; 8. P. C. K. 
Depots, Manchester, Oxford, Oambridge; St. Stephen's 
School, Norwich, &c., &c. 
*,* Tue CuLerGy are respectfully requested to examine 
Desks, and the Testimonials supporting them, before 
adopting any others. 
ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR, With Prices, &c., from 


ALFRED WILLIAMS, Manufactory, Windsor. 





prAn OFORTES EXTRAORDINARY, at 
MOORE and MOORE’S, 104, Bisho Street 
wt ed oe ‘enw hich effect’ a 
delightful equality often thet stands unrivalled. : 
18 guineas, First-class for hire, on terms 
of . Jury award, International Exhibition : Honour- 
able Mention for good and cheap pianos.” free. 





(jLASSICAL AND MODERN MUSIC.— 


Madame JOSEPH KREMER, Pupil of Messrs. Henry 
and Jacques Herz, Philipot, and 6ther Emiment Masters, 
from the Conservatoire de M e of Paris, has the honour 
to announce that she is prepared to give LESSONS on the 
PIANOFORTE, Apply at No. 8, Shrewsbury Road, West- 
bourtié Park, W. 


’ ul dé a. A. i 
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ILITARY PREPARATIONS. 


Turee sent up this last June for Sandhurst passed 
well; Onz just examined for Woolwich; Two ready for the 
Line; from BLESSINGTON HOUSE, Lee, Kent, where 
ns | SIX PUPILS are received. Many Colonels, ‘Majors, 
and Captains now in the Service were prepared by the Princi- 
pal, whose own son has just obtained his Commission without 
purchase at the Royal Military College. 


EDUCATION. TUTORS. GOVERNESSES. 


EADS of FAMILIES, or PRINCIPALS 

of SCHOOLS, requiring GOVERNESSES or TUTORS 
have competent candidates introduced to them, free of 
charge, by stating their requirements to Mr. Mair (late 
Mair and Son, established 1833), Educational Agent, 217 
Piccadilly (Corner of Regent Circus), removed from Bedfor 
Street, Strand, London, W. 

Mr. Mair, editor of The Scholastic Directory and The 
Monthly Register, and author of ‘Scholastic Experience 
** History of Westminster School,” &c., recommends Schools 
to Parents and Guardians, gratis. He can always introduce 
5 es into first-class establishments on very reduced terms, 

chool property transferred, Pupils exchanged, &c. 





R. BEHR, rorMERtY HEAD MASTER OF 
HYDE ABBEY SCHOOL, WINCHESTER, is now 
conducting an Establishment on similar — at THE 
GRANGE, EWELL, near EPSOM, SURREY. He is as- 
sisted by resident Graduates from the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Paris, and prepares Pupils for the PuBLic 
ScHOOLS, Nava anp Miuirary COLLEGES and CoMPETITIVE 
- eae For Prospectuses and Reference, apply as 
above. 


DUCATION in GERMANY, Heidel- 


berg.—Dr. GASPEY’S Prospectus may be had of Mr, 
CULVERWELL, 21, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 








DUCATION IN GERMANY.—Mrs, and 


Miss SHURY receive YOUNG LADIES to BOARD 
and EDUCATE. Theutmost careand attention are bestowed 
on the comfort and improvement of the Pupils. The house 
is detached, and delightfully situate on the banks of the 
Rhine. Terms moderate and inclusive. For prospectuses, 
references, &c., apply to Messrs. Griffith and Farran, corner 
of St. Paul’s Church Yard. 





DUCATION IN GERMANY, FRANK- 
FORT-ON-THE-MAINE. — Dr. HOHAGEN has 
VACANCIES in his Establishment for YOUNG GENTLE- 
EN. For terms, references, &c., applyto 8.8., Mr, Jones, 
Printseller, 73, Princes Street, Leicester Square. 





)DUCATION (PROTESTANT). — GER- 


MANY.—GROVE HOUSE, Coblenz.— The above 
Establishment, conducted by Miss KOETTLITZ, and 
delightfully situate on the banks of the Rhine, offers supe- 
rior educational advantages, combined with the comforts of 
an English home. The Principal is a Hanoverian, and is 
_ by able masters, French being taught by a resident 

arisian, 


ARIS: YOUNG LADIES’ EDUCATION. 
Established at Paris-Passy, by Madame Ducuersnr, and 
directed by Mesdames Verrevin and Lemaire, 56, Rue de la 
Tour, Tuts INstiruTion, situated in a most healthful neigh- 
bourhood, remote from the business quarter, presents all the 
advantages of salubrity and comfort, which render the board- 
ing schools ertra muros so much in fayour. It has a large 
shrubbery thickly planted with trees, an extensive en, 
and commodious dormitories, and is in close proximity with 
the Bois pz Bovtoene. The course of study is most com- 
plete, and includes the living languages and the elegant arts. 
A physician is specially attached to the Institute. The terms 
vary with the age of the Pupils. 

A detailed Prospectus of the Establishment, and the 
Studies pursued in it, will be sent, on application, to any 
address. References can be given to some of the best Eng- 
lish families, whose children have been educated there. 

Madame VeRrreviz is in London till the 20th of July, every 
day from three to six o’clock in the afternoon, at 18, Upper 
Montague Street, Montague Square. 








DUCATION IN PARIS. —Connvorep 


BY A GERMAN Protestant Lapy of great experience, 
who will give the privilege of a family life to the young 
Ladies or Children committed to her care. Every advantage 
is offered for the health and the moral and intellectual 
development of the Pupils. The lady is now in England. 
Best references required, and given in Paris and London, 
Address C. H., Post Orrice, WimBLepon, S.W 





T. GERMAIN-EN-LAYE, near Paris.— 


The British Chaplain at St. Germain-en-Laye will have 
TWO VACANCIES for his Term, commencing in August. 
Pupils are prepared for Diplomacy, for the Army and Navy 
&c. French and German Professors are specially engaged 
in the establishment. The house is large, well situate, and 
affords all the comforts of an English home. Terms £100 to 
a pee om. Saou Feonyeg. or ie odes Lan, es 
only. ess, post-paid, é Britis lain, 52, Rue de 
Lorraine. St. riouiti-on- Lage, aris, 7 





F{DUCATION (Superior) IN FRANCE.— 


_ Beavutiev House Acapemy for Youne GenTLemen, at 
Guines, near Calais, conducted by Mr. L. Lisoret, who is 
assisted by eminent French, English, and German professors, 
Terms moderate. Noextras—novacation. For prospectuses 
and references apply to Mr. Lisore., from twelve till three, 
at 29, Norfolk Street, Strand. 





'DUCATION IN FRANCE.—CnHareav 


de YEroitz, Semimary for Youne Lapies, conducted 
by Mesdames Cottier and Lipore., at Guines, near Calais. 
This establishment, so advantageously carried on these last 
thivty soar: leayes nothing to be wished for as regards sound 
and like education. Terms moderate. No extras—no 
vacation, For prospectuses and references apply to Madame 
Lrsorst, from twelve till three, at 29, Norfolk Street, Strand, 





H LESSONS.—A Lady desires to 


in 
1 va eons Danish, her Native Language. Address 
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MITH, BECK, AND BECK’S NEW 
MERCURIAL MAXIMUM THERMOMETER.—This 
instrument cannot be put out of order, and registers the 
heat with the greatest accuracy. A description sent free by 
post, or to be had on application at 31, Cornhill, E.C. 





WHEELER AND WILSON’S 
PRIZE MEDAL LOCK-STITCH _SEWING 
MACHINES, with all recent improvements and additions, 
Crystal Cloth Presser, Binder, Corder, Hemmer, Trimmer, 
&c., will stitch, bind, hem, fell, cord, &c. 
Near Havertortver’. Reddon Lodge, 

Messrs. WHEELER and WILSON, , ; 

GENTLEMEN—As we are now in a position to express our 
opinion on your Sewing Machine, perhaps you will be glad to 
hear that it gives great satisfaction. You may think we have 
been a long time making ourselves master of it, but we Lave 
had no one to instruct us, and my lesson from your Mr. Hub- 
bard did not exceed half an hour. However, Mrs. Phillips 
can now do almost every kind of work with it. 

I remain, Gentlemen, yours obediently, 
CHARLES T. PHILLIPS. 

Instruction gratis to all Purchasers. Dlustrated Prospectus 
gratis, and post free. 

Offices and Sale-Rooms—139, Recent Street, Lonpon, W. 

Manufacturers o 
Foor’s Patent UMBRELLA STANDs. 





EWTON WILSON & CO.’S PATENT 


PRIZE SEWING MACHINES are lighter and easier 
to operate, simpler to learn, quieter in action, and less liable 
to derangement, than any others, They run, tuck, hem, fell, 
gather, cord, quilt, braid,and embroider the finest cambric or 
the heaviest material. They are the only machines that will 
do hem stitching, and make their own braid and stitch it on 
at the same moment. In use by Her Majesty the Queen, the 
Empress of the French, and most of the Nobility and Clergy. 


Great CentraL Depot, 144, HIGH HOLBORN, Lonpon. 





FOR EVERY HOME AN EXOELSIOR 


SEWING AND EMBROIDERING MACHINE is the 
simplest, cheapest, and best ; doing every variety of domestic 
and fancy work in a superior manner, ice from £6, 6s. 


Wuicut and Many, 143, Holborn Bars, London, E.C. 
Manufactory—Gipping Works, Ipswich. 





THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 


confidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy 
for Indigestion. They act as a powerful tonic and gentle 
aperient, are mild in their operation, safe under any circum- 
stances, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to 
the benefits to be derived from their use. Sold in bottles at 
1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every town in the kingdom.— 
Caution! Be sure to ask for *‘ Norron’s Prius,” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 





LENFIELI PATENT STARCH.— 
MESSRS WOTHERSPOON & CO. have been appointed 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H. the Princess or Wauzes. This 
Starch is used in THr Roya, Launpry, and was awarded a 
Prize Mepat, 1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c. 


Wornerspoon & Co., Glasgow and London. 





ARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 192, FLEET 
STREET, corner of Chancery Lane.—Carriage paid to the 
a me on Orders exceeding 20s.—Tue Largest and most 
varied Stock in the Kingdom of Note, Letter, and Foolscap 
Papers, Envelopes, Account and MS. Books, Household 
Papers, &c.—PartTrRipGe and CozeEns’ celebrated GuINEA 
Case of Stationery forwarded free to any Railway Station 
in England on receipt of Post-office Order.—No Cuanee for 
Plain Stamping Crests, Arms, or Address on Paper or 
Envelopes. Coloured yy (Relief) reduced to ls. per 
100. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved for 5s. Business 
or Address Dies from 3s.—ScHooL. STATIONERY supplied on 
the most liberal terms.—Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, 
Despatch Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Writing Cases, &c., post free. Parrrinax and Cozens, 192, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 





MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to 
the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic 
institutions, and the public generally, that, by a novel appli- 
cation of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he 
has introduced a new series of his useful productions which, 
for excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above 
cheapness in price, must ensure universal approbation, and 
defy competition. 

Each pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, 
J.G. has introduced his warranted school and public pens, 
which are ye adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of writing taught in 
schools. 

Sold retail by all stationers and booksellers. Merchants 
and wholesale dealers can be supplied at the works, Graham 
Street, Birmingham ; at 91, John Street, New York; and at 
37, Gracechurch Street, London, 





O LADIES, COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 


—A married Lecturer and Professor of Modern Lan- 
—— would be glad to extend his connection. Terms 
e 


n rate. Distance no object. For Particulars ap to 
Proressor,”’ University Tutorial Association, 9, Pall ‘rai 





PRIVATE TUITION.—A GENTLEMAN, 


experienced in Tuition, Master at a Public School, has 
some hours every morning disengaged. He teaches CLassics, 
Tange. pe YouPosrrion &e. Pamnee R ven paw 
rms apply to “ Lecrurer,’ care of Messrs, Hatton an 
Son, 90, Chancery Lane, W.C. 





ICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF 


Bacon & Co,, Map Publishers, 48, Paternoster Row. 





SHIRTS FOR EVENING WEAR. 


HRISTIAN and RATHBONE have just 
received from PARIS al assortment of FRILLED 
Een DERE, tnd EUAIEED Sila er Bi om 
e and perfec ew Des ce per Shirt, 
10s. 6d. CuristiAN and Rarnsone, Shirt Makers and 
Hosiers, 11, Wigmore Street, W. 





(HE LIGHTEST ARTICLES FOR SUM- 
MER WEAR. 
THRESHER’S INDIA GAUZE WAISTCOATS. 
THRESHER’S INDIA TWEED SUITS. 
THRESHER’S KASHMIR SHIRTS. 
Sold only by Turesuer and Guienny, 152, Strand, next 
Door to Somerset House, I 
N.B.—Lists of Prices on Application. 





TO CLERGYMEN, CHURCHWARDENS, AND 
ARCHITECTS (ONLY). 


(GILBERT J. FRENCH, Bolton, Lan- 

cashire, sends, post free on application, an Illustrated 
CATALOGUE of his MANUFACTURES for Use in the 
Church of England, including full particulars of Communion 
Linens, Altar Cloths, Carpets, Robes, Surplices,&c. Having 
no authorized agents, all orders are executed exclusively at 
Bolton, and delivered carriage free when the railway arrange- 
ments admit of prepayment. Direct communication by 
letter is respectf invited as most convenient, satisfactory, 
and economical, 





Early in July, 
RIZE POEMS receiving the 100 Guineas 


offered in the Advertisements, “‘Ho! ror a S#ak- 
SPEARE!” and awarded by Messrs. Webster, J. Stirlin 
Coyne, Andrew Halliday, George Rose, and Thomas 8. 
Stuart. Illustrated with Lithographic Portraits of Queen 
Elizabeth and the Queen of Beauty. Can be had, Gratis, at 
all the best drapers in the kingdom, or forwarded, on receipt 
of stamped address to Day and Sons, Lithographers to the 
Queen, Publishers, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 





HE FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS.— 


HEAL and SON have observed for some time that it 
would be ahenemagors to their Customers to see a much 
larger selection of BED-ROOM FURNITURE than is 
usually displayed, and that, to judge properly of the style and 
effect of the different descriptions of iture, itis necessary 
that each description should be placed in separate rooms. 
They have therefore erected large and additional Show- 
Rooms, by which they are enabled not only to extend their 
show of Iron, Brass, and Wood Bedste and Bed-room 
Furniture, beyond what they believe has ever been attempted 
but also to provide several small Rooms for the purpose of 
keeping complete Suites of Bed-room Furniture in the 
different styles. 

Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites of five 
or six different colours, some of them light and ornamental 
and others of a plainer description. Suites of Stained Dea 
Gothic Furniture, Polished Deal, Oak, and Walnut, are also 
set apart in separate Rooms, so that Customers are able to 
see the effect as it would appearintheirown Rooms. A Suite 
of very superior Gothic Oak Furniture will generally be kept 
in stock, and from time to time new and select Furniture in 
various Woods will be added. 

Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large num- 
bers, so that a complete assortment may be seen, and the 
effect of any particular Pattern ascertained as it would 
appear on the Bedstead. 

A very large Stock of BEDDING (Heat and Son’s original 
trade) is placed on the Bedsteads. 

The Stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bed-rooms, 
and Japanned Goods for plain and Servants’ use, is very 
ean increased. The entire Stock is arranged in Eight 

ooms, Six Galleries (each 120 feet long), and Two large 
Ground Floors, the whole forming as complete an assortment 
of Bed-room Furniture as they think can possibly be desired. 

Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the Cabinet- 
work, and they have just erected large Workshops on the 
Premises for this purpose, that the manufacture may be 
under their own immediate care. 

Their Bedding Trade receives their constant and personal 
attention, every article being made on the Premises. 

They particularly call attention to their Patent Spring 
Mattrass, the Somnier Elastique Portatif. It is portable, 
durable, and elastic, and lower in price than the old Spring 
Mattrass. 

Heat and Son’s Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads 
Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture sent free by post.—196, 
197, 198, Tottenham Court Road, Lendon. 





ILTERS— BAD WATER — FILTERS. 


The reasons why the PATENT MOULDED CARBON 
BLOCK FILTERS, the newest and most useful invention 
of the age, are so successful, and aré so superior to the old 
sponge, eand, and loose charcoal filters, are—Ist. Because 
they cannot get foul on the inside; 2nd. They can be cleaned 
without being sent back to the maker; 8rd. Th as 
well as filter water; Lastly, they can be adapted to a greater 
variety of purposes, and are cheaper in price. To enable 
persone to become fully acquainted with these excellent 

iiters, an Illustrated Catalogue, Testimonials, &c., are sent 
os, J. Arxixs 


free by post on application to the 
ty side Temple Bar. 


and Son, 62, Fleet Street, E.C., 





BEN RHYDDING. 


[Hs ESTABLISHMENT, situated on a 


bold eminence overlooking the picturesque valley of the 
is admirably adapted as a residence for those seek- 
ing health, or merely rest from the bustle and f of 
professional or commercial life. The building, placed in the 
midst of 100 acres of pleasure-ground possessing exquisite 
and varied views, is in the Scottish Baronial style, and was 
erected at an expense of fully £30,000. ; 
Ripdtiog, with, cotbinemh ol becne carne te te wna 
ing, with s ent o Tms, & to “ 
Manager, Ben Rhydding, Otley. — — 
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YDROPATHIO ESTABLISHMENT, 
GRAEFENBERG VILLA, NEW BARNET, HERTS, 
close to the Railway Station, under the direction of Mr. Mrt- 
CALFE (Proprietor of the Hydropathic Establishment, Priess- 


nitz House, ager me ome +) 


New fod by the Medical Profession be 
of the most salubrious spots in land, adjoins fey 


Hadley 
Wood, and is within half-an-hour’s oy oe North- 
aa 2 en ene 


, edt pe Prospectuses apply to Mrs, Westox, Grae 
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ME: HOWARD, Surgeon Dentist, 52, Fleet 
Street, has introduced an entirely new description of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or 
litagures. They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as 
not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest 
observer. They will never change colour or d and will 
be found superior to any teeth ever beforeused. This method 
does not require the extraction of roots, or any painful 
tion, will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is 

aranteed to restore articulation and mastication. Becayed 
eeth pe ree and rendered sound and useful in mastication. 
—52 Fleet Street. At home from 10 till 5. 


EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
. og LaWin gt pare may folie ~'¥, BERNERS 
TREET, OXFORD STREET, an TRAND posite Charing 
Cross Railway Station), Established 1820, offer to the Public 
a medium for su lying Artificial Teeth on a system of 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY. These Teeth are cheaper, more 
natural, comfortable, and durable, than any yet produced, 
They are self-adhesive, affording support to loose teeth, 
rendering unnecessary either wires or ligatures, require but 
one visit to fit, and are supplied at —— ee eee 
competition. Consultation free. Teeth from 5s. Sets, 5,7 
10, and 15 Guineas, warranted, For the efficacy, utility, an 
success of this system, vide “* Lancet. 


*,* No connection with any one of the same name, 











DENTAL SURGERY. 


\ R. EPHRAIM MOSELY’S 

IMPROVEMENTS in the CONSTRUCTION of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, Gums, and Palates (on an India- 
rubber base), are secured by letters patent, dated De- 
cember, 1862, whereby the continual outlay of new teeth 
is avoided, and alterations from any cause being easily 
remedied, all wires and fastenings are unneces ; sharp 
edges are avoided, a atly increased freedom of suction 
is supplied, a natural elasticity, hitherto wholly unattainable, 
and a fit, perfected with the most neers accuracy, are 


secured ; while, from the softness and flexibility of the agents 
employed, the greatest support is given to the oining 
teeth when loose or rendered tender by the absorption of 


the gums. Consultations free. 
*,* No CONNECTION WITH ANY OF THE SAME NAME, 
9, GROSVENOR STREET. 


AUTION.—COCKS’S CELEBRATED 


READING SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, 
Gravies, Hot and Cold Méats, and unrivalled for general use, 
is sold by all respectable Dealers in Sauces, It is manu- 
factured only by the Executors of the Sole rietor, 
CHARLES COCKS, 6, DUKE STREET, READING, the 
Original Sauce Warehouse. 


ALL OTHERS ARE Spurious Imirations, 








“*Genuine Arrowroot alone possesses all the most. valuable 
nutritive and demulcent properties. Asa diet for children, 
either in health or sickness, it has unquestionably no equal, 
and 3 Ao of inflammatory action it is frequently indis- 
pensable,”’ 


HE COLONIAL ARROWROOT ASSO- 
CIATION, Established by Proprietors of Estates in the 
West Indies, continue to import THE FINEST ARROW- 
ROOT, as certified by Dr. Lankester (Government Food 
Analyst), who writes—"I find it to be entirely composed of 
the fecula of the Genuine Arrowroot Plant, and of excellent 
quality,””—which testimony is also confirmed by Dr, Hassall, 
Author of “‘ Adulterations Detected,” and other Works on 
Food, and a copy of whose published Analysis will be given 
with each Package, 
In Tins, 1 and 2lbs., at 1s.6d. per Ib. ; 6lbs. at 1s. 4d. per Ib.; 
12lbs. at 1s. 3d. per lb.; or in the Original Sealed Packages, as 
Imported, weighing about 31lbs., at 1s. per lb. 


NEVELL & OO., Sole Agents and Consignees, 


Italian Warechousemen, 5, Eccleston Street, Be 
London, S.W. — 


Established 1828. 





PROTECTION FROM’ FIRE, 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK, 


RYANT and MAY’S PATENT SPECIAL 


SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, and CIGA 
LIGHTS ignite only on the ‘Box. ; ™ 
ae Safe on LA ne = Bae a neither phos- 
phorus nor sulphur ; are not poisonous ; an ting only on 
the box, afford to life and property great protection peas ont 
accidental fires. 


Wnarrrercnare. Roap, Lonpon, E. 
Observe the Trade Mark— Aw Ark. 





ANDLES.—Prize Medal. PARAFFINE. 


Adopted by her Majesty’s Government for the Military 
Stations. J.C. and J. FIELD, 

The original Manufacturers and holders of the 1862 Prize 
Medal, caution the Public against any s us imitations, 
Their label is on all Packets and Boxes.—Sold by all dealers 
throughout the om. Wholesale and for Exportation at 
the Works, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, 8., where also 
may be obtained their celeb United’ Service Soap 





}IELD’S CELEBRATED UNITED SER- 


Chantlers and Grocete throrghcat the Kingdom: bat the 
rs and Grocers e om ; 

Public should ask for “ Field's,” and see that the . 
J.C. and J. Field is on each packet poy, ae tablet. 


Wholesale and for Exportation at the Works, U: Marsh, 
Lambeth, London, 8., where also may be obtained their Prize 
Medal Paraffine C 


(JHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND 
ORMOLU_ FOR DINING-ROOM AND LIBRARY, 
CayDELABRA, Moperator Lampr -n Bronze, Ormolu, Grins, 
and Glass. Srarverres in Parian, ; 
ments in a Show Room erected expressly for these Articles. 
OSLER, 45, Oxford Street, W. 








SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


Wall Lights and Lustres, for Gas and Candles, Table 
Glass, &c. Glass Dinner Services, for Twelve Persons, from 
£7. 15s. Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from £2. 


All Articles marked in oe, je : 
table for 
ey SA ST fees Cain oe 


LONDON.—Snow Rooms, 45, Oxrorp SrrReer, W. 
BIRMINGHAM,—Mayvracrory and Saow Rooms, Broap 


Established 1807, 
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LIST OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


“THESE LISTS, BE IT REMEMBERED, REPRESENT THE MAIN SOURCES OF THE GENERAL INFORMATION NOW IN voauE.”—Saturday Review. 


Forster’s Life of Sir John Eliot. . New Edition 
Trial, by Miss 


The rs) 
Diaries of a ) Fm of ty 
The Competition W: , by G. O. Prevelyan 
Too rage Not to be True, by n 
ary of Mary, Countess Cowper 
The Small House at Allington . 
Life of General Sir William Napier 

in mag d, by George Meredith 
Atherstone iory-Janita’s Cross 
“ Apologia pro Vita Sua,” by Dr. Newman 
Miscellaneous Remains, phan Whately 
Max Miiller’s Lectures. Second Series 
Memoirs of Dr. Whately, by W. J. Fitzpatrick 
Cotation - porte. pens a 

arles Kn *s Autobiograp 
“In the Silver Age :’’ Essays, by Holme Lee 
Our Mutual Friend 
by W. H. Ainsworth 


r 
Author of “Owen: a Wait” 


Court and 
The Goldsw ‘amily, by William Gilbert 
Letters of Caroline F, Cornwallis 
In Spain, by Hans C, Andersen ” 
John Greswold, by the Author of “‘ Paul Ferrol 
The Roman and the Teuton, by C. Kingsley 
Te eee Malagnscan by Bish Ryan 
e us an ¥ op 
Diary of a Dutiful Son, by T. G. Daueanemn 
Thomson’s Day Dreams of a Schoolmaster 
Wraxall’s Life of Caroline Matilda 


Strathcairn, by Char 
Su 


M Rambles on the Mountains 
St. Knighton’s Keive: a Cornish Tale’ 

The Epochs of Painting, by Ralph N. Wornum 
Footprints on the by Charles Kent 

Norway : the Road and the Fell, by C. Elton 
ppskes Discovery of the Source of the Nile 

e of Dr. Andrew Reed, by his Sons 

Ticknor’s Life of W. H. Prescott 

Anderson’s Residence in Russian Poland 

Les Misérables, by Victor a New Edition 
Maurice Dering.—H Dunbar, by M, E. Braddon 
CM Indian Journal, by Col. Walter Campbell 

The Portent, by George MacDonald 

Excursions among the Dolomite Mountains 

pope under Pius IX. by 8. W. Fullom 

Not-Dead Yet, by J. G. Jeaifreson 

Sacred and Legendary Art, by Mrs. Jameson 

Three Days of a Father’s Sorrow 

The Revolutionary Epick, by B. Disraeli 

ma dg the World, by ny yy 

Memo —_ Sturge, by enry Richards 

D Reformation. New Series 
Mouhot China 


f Dr. er 
Howson’s Lectures on St. Paul 
Forsyth’s Life and Times of Cicero 
Life of Pee Mactensic by Dean Goodwin 
Life and Works of Aristotle, by G. H. Lewes 
Guizot’s M of a Minister of State 


Wilson’s J 
Tee een te ea Dutton Cook 
Te 


Shetshoe be 
etches ; 
The War in “Holstein 
Invasion of Denmark, by 

from the Life of a 


t’s Legacy 
Shadow sof 
History of Charles ld, by J. Foster Kirk 
A, 4 . Edmund Jennings 
Amelia B, Edwards 
by J. A. Froude 








Lumley’s Reminiscences of the Opera 
The Danes, Sketched by Themselves 
Our Garrisons in the West, by F. Duncan 
Dramatis Persone, by Robert Brownin 
Travels in Eastern Europe, by A. H. Tilley 
Rambles in the Deserts of Syria 
The Two Baronets, by Lady Charlotte Bury 
After Breakfast, by G. A. Sala 
Sir Victor’s Choice, by Annie Thomas 
wy on the Administrations, by Sir G. C. Lewis 
The Bible in the Church, by B. F. Westcott 
Epeauietive Notes, by.D. M. Evans 

y Stepfather’s Home, by Lady Blake 
The Jest Book, edited by Mark Lemon 
Petersburgh and Warsaw, by Aug. O’Brien 
A Fatal Error, by J. Masterman 
Phipson’s Utilisation of Minute Life 
Alice Hythe, by William Platt : 
Haunted Hearts, by Author of “The Lamplighter” 
Fantastic Stories, by Edward Yardley 
The Clevelands: a Tale 
The Mastery over Time, by Edward Thring 
Tytler’s History of Scotland. New Edition 
Expository Sermons, by Bishop Cotton 

akespeare, by Victor Hugoj 
Life and Genius of Saabetecsse, by T. Kenny 
Life of George Whitefield, by J. R. Andrews 
Pressensé’s Discourses on the Redeemer 
pecper Intellectua! Development of Europe 
Frederick Rivers, by Mrs. F. Williamson 
A Steam Trip to the Tropics, by J. Hawkes 
Anecdotes of Heraldry, by C. N. Elvin 
Zoe's Brand.—Velvet Lawn 
Stuart’s Australian Explorations t 
Three Years in Persia, by E. B. Eastwick 
Jamison’s Life of Bertrand du Guesclin 
Mr. and Mrs. Faulconbridge 
Giuseppe Giusti and his Times, by Susan Horner 
Linnet’s Trial, by the Author of “Twice Lost” 
The Divine Treatment of Sin, by J. B. Brown 
The Religious Life of England, by S. R. Pattison 
The Ladies of Polearrow __ 
Host and Guest, by A. V. Kirwan 
Shores of the Adriatic by Lady Strangford 
B n’s Treatise on the Pastoral Office 
The Maori King, b J. E. Gorst 
The Complete Works of St. John of the Cross 
Perry’s History of the Church of England 
** Post Tenebras Lux,” by the Rev. G. D. Snow 
Life of General Sir Robert Wilson 
Murray’s Missions in Western Polynesia 
Adams’s Anecdotes of English Princes 
My Miscellanies, by Wilkie Collins 
Marryat’s Residence in Jutland 
Hannah Thurston, by Bayard Taylor 
Industrial Biography, by Samuel Smiles 
Their Majesties’ Servants, by Dr. Doran 
The Gladiators, by Captain Whyte Melville 
Campbell’s Mission to Khondistan 
The Commonplace Philosopher, by A. K. H, B. 
Lives of the Archbishops, by Dr. Hook 
Memoir of the late Bishop Blomfield 
Allon’s Life of the Rev. James Sherman 
Sermons in the East, by Dean Stanley 
Kingsley’s Sermons on the Pentateuch 
Breakers Ahead! by Ralph Vyvyan 
Rington Priory, by Ethel Hone 
The Man in Chains, by C. J. Collins 
Parton’s Life of Benjamin Franklin 
Hamilton Graeme; or, the Fourth Generation 
The Danes in Camp, by Hon. Auberon Herbert 
The Genius of the Gospel, by David Thomas 
God’s Word and Man’s Heart, by Bishop Jackson 
Thoughts of Home, by Lady Charlotte Pepys 
Strife and Rest, by Author of ‘“* Agnes Home” 
Sermons Preached in Cambridge d Lent 
England among the Nations, by John or 
Weighed in the Balance, by J. A. St. John 
4 men Ty mane a Change - 

ua ge 

Edwards’s History of the French Academy 
More Secrets than One.—Sybilla Lockwood 
Leighton’s Mysterious Legends of Edinburgh 
Papinian, by George Atkinson. 
The Dean’s English.—Dissent and Democracy 
Mayhew’s Life and Manners in Saxony 
Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta Family 
Life of Edward Irving, by Mrs, Oliphant 
The Chronicles of Carlingford 
Kinglake’s Invasion of the Crimea 
Life of Professor Wilson, by Mrs. Gordon 
The Polish Captivity, by 8S. Edwards 
Sylvia's Lovers, by Mrs. Gaskell 
Senior’s hical S 


Beau by Thomas Woolner 
of Distress in fuges and + = 


Te eclacd 
Besser’s St. with a Preface by Dr. Howson 





Dean Hook’s Meditations for Every Day 
History of a Bit of Bread, by Mrs. Alfred Gatty 
Meditations on Life and its Duties 
Arabian Days and Nights, by M. E. Power 
A Winter in Eqyyt. by G. A. Hoskins _ 
Wynter’s Subtle Brains and Lissom Fingers 
Our Garden Friends and Foes, by J. G. Wood 
North America, by Anthony Trollope 
Female Life in Prison 
Smyth’s Three Cities in Russia 
Secularia : Essays, by Samuel Lucas 
Wilson’s Life of Edward Forbes 
Therry’s Reminiscences of New South Wales 
Wills’s Exploring Journey through Australia 
Life in Normandy, by a British Resident 
Giulio Malatesta, by T. A. Trollope 
Lowth’s Wanderer in Western France 
Shakespeare and the Bible, by Bishop Wordsworth 
Life of General Wolfe, by Robert Wright 
Woman against the World 
Guy Waterman, by John Seunders 
Man and Nature, by Dr. G. P. Marsh 
Late Laurels, by Author of ‘“*‘ Wheat and Tares”’ 
Garibaldi and Italian Unity, by Colonel Chambers 
The Schooling of Life, by x St. John Tyrwhitt 
Sermons, by Rev. J. Liewe Davies 
Lesley’s Guardians, by Cecil Home 
Abbot’s Thorpe, by Mrs. C. H, Burton 
Hester Kirton, by Author of ** Chesterford’”’ 
The Schools of Sculpture, by R. Westmacott 
Sermons onthe Adoption, by Rev. Hugh M'‘Neilo 
Bernard Marsh, by G. P. R. James 
Her Majesty’s Mails, by William Lewin 
Second to None, by James Grant.—Wanted, a Home 
The Children of Lutetia, by Blanchard Jerrold 
Facts and Srogants, by Canon Champneys 
The Colony of Victoria, by W. Westgarth 
Icelandic Legends, by Ion Arnason 
Words and Places, by Rev. Isaac Taylor 
Sermons, by Rev. W. L. Clay 
Rawlinson’s:Five Great Monarchies 
permons, by Cardinal Wiseman 
The Idle Word, by Dr. Goulburn 
Human Sadness, by the Countess de Gasparin 
England’s Workshops 
Life of Susannah Wesley, by Rev. John Kirk 
Memoir of Robert A. Vaughan. New Edition 
Essays on Fiction, by Nassau W. Senior 
Stella, by Mrs. Bennett 
The Cliff Climbers, by Captain Mayne Reid 
Dwellers on the Threshold 
Milman’s yay of Christianity. New Edition 
Ten Months in the Fiji Islands, by Mrs. Smythe 
Thackeray, by Theodore Taylor 
Dr. Jacob, by the Author of “ John and I”’ 
Ruth Rivers, by Kenner Deene 
Vladimir and Catherine 
The Town of the Cascades 
Lost Lenore.—Wondrous Strange 
Wylder’s Hand.—A Young Artist’s Life 
Heart or Head, by Philip Wharton 
reology of Edinburgh, by Hugh Miller 
The Hekim Bashi, by Dr. Sandwith 
A Journey Due East, by Christopher Cooke 
Fitzgerald’s Life of Laurence Sterne 
Tales of Thebes and Argos, by Rev. G. W. Cox 
The Cities of the Past, by Frances P, Cobbe 
Two Families, by J. C. Bateman 
Lloyd Pennant, by Ralphe Neville 
Life of Washington Irving.—Anne Cave 
Horeb and Jerusalem, by Rey. G. Sandie 
Bella Donna, by Gilbert Dyce 
Life of Theodore Parker, by John Weiss 
+ Resting-Places (Sermons), by A. Raleigh 
orks of Douglas Jerrold. New Edition 
Palgrave’s History of Normandy 
Mendelssohn's Letters from Italy : 
Vincenzo, or Sunken Rocks, by John Ruffini 
The Destiny of Nations, b Dr. Cumming 
Sport in Norway, by Rev. M. R. Barnard 
Sermons, by Rev. F. W. Robertson 
Wandering Homes and their Influences 
Life and Times of Calixtus, by Rev. W. Dowding 
Baldwin’s Travels in Africa 
Bellew’s Missions to Afghanistan 
Blakiston’s Five Months on the Yang-Tsze 
Life of Bishop Wilson, by Rev. John Keble 
A Residence in Georgia, by Mrs. F. Kemble 
Graves’s Yachting Cruise in the Baltic 
Macknight’s Life of Bolingbroke 
Venn’s Life of Francis Xavier 
Macdonald’s Account of British Columbia 
Turner’s Residence in Polynesia 
Burton’s Visit to Salt Lake City 
Thornbury’s Lives of British Artists 
i ieonastn, by the Bishop of London 
Patterson’s ys on Art 
Caxtoniana by ir E, Bulwer Lytton 
Gilchrist’s Life of William Blake 
Maguire’s Life of Father Mathew 
Modern France, by A. V. Kirwan 
Gladstone’s Financial Statements 
Hood’s Notes of a Cruise in the Pacific 
A Spring and Summer in Lapland 
Memoirs of Jane Cameron 
nes Ex — sabres 
onge’s His of the avy 
tet 2 >a Mahratta Tale 


*,* Fresh copies continue to be added as the demand increases, and an ample Supply is provided of all the Principal New Works as they appear. 
Class A. Subscription (for the Newest Books)—One Guinea per Annum and upwards, according to the number of Volumes required. 


Class B. Subscription—Half a Guinea per Annum. 


PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxrorp Srreer, Lonpon. 
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